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FAR EASTERN CROSS-CURRENTS 


The Japanese Military Mission and 


| the French authorities in Hanoi have 


signed an agreement permitting the Japan- 


ese to move troops across Indo-China, 
| authoritative reports reaching Manila 
- from Hanoi said on September 7. 


Foreign 
reports that Japanese troops had already 


| started landing in Indo-China could not be 
- confirmed in any official quarters. 


There were no messages from Hanoi 


regarding the landing of Japanese troops, 
- but informed quarters pointed out that 


even if the Japanese had actually started 


| entering Indo-China there probably would 


be no direct reports from Hanoi because 


of an airtight censorship instituted in all 


principal points in the French Colony. 


Precautionary military measures have 


| been enforced in Indo-China, Hanoi reports 
| said. Although official Hanoi dispatches 
| have said that a diplomatic agreement 
in principle regarding certain Japanese 
- demands had been reached in Tokyo and 


Vichy between the Japanese and French 


Governments, the methods of putting the 


agreement into effect were being discussed 


at Hanol. 

Official quarters in Hanoi admitted 
tension existed for a time because of an 
ultimatum presented ‘by Major-General 
Issaku Nishihara, head of the Japanese 
Mission, but the atmosphere returned to 
normal the following day when the Japan- 
ese did not insist that the French bow to 
their demands. 


Hongkong Reports 


Japanese troops have not yet landed 
in Indo-China and they were not expected 
to enter ‘‘for several days,’ British 
oficial quarters in Hongkong said, 
on September 7, although an agreement 
for the passage of troops had already been 
reached, according to authoritative 
sources, 

While negotiations were continuing 
in Hanoi, the Japanese and the French 
have already agreed to allow the passage 
of Japanese armed forces through Tong- 
king province only. Details regarding 
this passage of troops, however, were 
still being discussed in Hanoi, the authori- 
tative quarters added. 

The French, in agreeing to the 
transit of Japanese troops through Indo- 
China, have stipulated that the Japanese 
be allowed to use the Haiphong railway 


to the Chinese border only and could 
not leave the railway zone, they stated. 

Japanese requests for the creation of 
regular air bases on Indo-Chinese territory, 
however, were reported to have been 
rejected, although the authoritative 
quarters emphasized that negotiations 
regarding this point and other factors were 
still continuing. 


Reaction in London 


Following reported Japanese demands 
to the French authorities in Indo-China, 
Great Britain has notified Japan that she 
is interested in preserving the status quo 
in Indo-China. A statement to this effect 
was made in the House of Lords by Lord 
Halifax, the Foreign Secretary. 


Washington Concerned 


The Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell 
Hull, recalled Japan’s recent statement 
favoring the preservation of the status 
quo in the Pacific when he voiced America’s 
concern over Japanese actions in Indo- 
China. 

Mr. Hull said he had noted reports 
in the press to the effect that * Japanese 
military authorities have delivered an 
ultimatum to the local authorities of 
French Indo-China in connection with 
demands for passage of Japanese troops 
across Indo-China, and for the use of 
bases in Indo-China for military opera- 
tions against China.” 

‘It will be remembered that during 
recent months this government and several 
other governments, including the Japan- 
ese government have given expression 
to their desire that the status quo be 
respected and be preserved unimpaired 
in the Pacific, with special reference to 
the Netherlands East Indies and French 
Indo-China,’ Mr. Hull said. 


“In the absence of official con- 
firmation of the reports of the Japanese 
ultimatum to the authorities of French 
Indo-China, this government is reluctant 
to give credence to the reports now under 
reference. | 

‘The situation and the subject to 
which these reports relate is, however, a 
matter to which this government attaches 
importance and it stands to reason that, 
should events prove these reports to have 
been well-founded, the effect upon public 


opinion in the United States would be 
unfortunate.” 


German Pressure 


A great shock was caused in foreign 
and Chinese circles in Manila by the re- 
ported capitulation of the Indo-China 
authorities to Japan’s demands in the 
matter of the passage of Japanese troops 
through Indo-China. 

These circles had felt that the original 
success of Indo-China’s firm stand in the 
face of General Nishihara’s ultimatum 
had demonstrated Japan’s unwillingness 
to become involved in Indo-China at 
the present. moment and they had been 
confident that, if only Indo-China would 
hold out, the Japanese would withdraw 
their demands as gracefully as possible. 

The fact that both the United States 
and Britain had advised Japan of their 
interest in the preservation of the staius 
quo in Indo-China had been expected to 
strengthen the Indo-China authorities’ 
hand, it is stated. 

The view is now being widely ex- 
pressed that pressure from Germany via 
Vichy, must be responsible for the sudden 
volte-face of the Indo-China authorities. 
If they had been left to themselves, 
they would, it is declared, undoubtedly 
have taken advantage of the favourable 
local situation to maintain their original 
stand. That they should have suddenly 
given way, when their courage was show- 
ing signs of being fully rewarded, is in- 
terpreted as meaning that the decision 
of the ‘““man on the spot’ must have 
been over-ruled by the home government. 
—Reuter. 


Chinese Warning 


China would be compelled to send 
armed forces into French Indo-China in 
self-defense should the French authorities 
permit Japanese troops to land in Indo- 
China for any purpose whatever, the 
Chungking Government has warned in a 
formal statement. 

The statement was issued at Chung- 
king yesterday by the Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Wang Chung-hui, according to in- 
formation reaching here today. The sub- 
stance of the statement is reported as 
follows : 

“Regardless of the objectives 
involved and under whatever conditions 
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prevailing, the landing of Japanese troops 
on French Indo-China soil could not fail 
directly to menace China’s territorial 
integrity. Accordingly in that eventuality 
the Government of China would’ be 
compelled similarly to send Chinese forces 
into French Indo-China as a defensive 
measure. 

“The Chinese Government should 
not be held responsible for any untoward 
happening which might result as a con- 
sequence of such action. The French 
Government should assume full responsi- 
bility for any unfortunate consequences 
including damages and losses to property 
and lives of Chinese merchants in French 
Indo-China which might be caused by 
French permission for Japanese military 
movements in French Indo-China.”’ 


No Question of ‘‘ Status Quo ’”’ 


The status quo of Indo-China was 
“never questioned in the Franco-Japan- 
ese negotiations,” the Vichy Government 
announced in reply to the statement 
issued by the United States Secretary 
of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, warning Japan 
that the U.S. was watching Japanese 
actions in Indo-China. 

‘* Tokyo states and the Vichy Govern- 
ment confirms, following Mr. Cordell 
Hull’s declaration, that the status quo 
of Indo-China has never been questioned 
in the Franco-Japanese negotiations, 
which continue in the most cordial at- 
mosphere at Hanoi,” an official state- 
ment said.—United Press. 


Pledges Loyalty 

A telegram expressing the loyalty 
of the people and rulers of Indo-China, 
was sent by the Governor-General, Vice- 
Admiral Decoux, to the new Secretary 
of State for Colonies, Rear-Admiral Platon, 
on September 10, it was announced at 
Hanoi. 

The message, dispatched on the 

occasion of Admiral Platon’s promotion 
to ministerial rank, stated : 
“Qn behalf of the protected sover- 
eigns of this French possession and of 
the Indo-Chinese population, and on 
my own behalf, I give you the assurance 
of full Indo-Chinese adherence to the 
motherland in all respects. 

‘Despite present worries, Indo- 
China remains calm, united and orderly,” 
Vice-Admiral Decoux declared. 

In reply, he received the following 
telegram : 

‘‘T was particularly happy to receive 
the congratulations and statements of 
loyalty that you addressed to me on behalf 
of the protected sovereigns, the popula- 
tion of Indo-China, and the Governor- 
General himself. 

‘* This gesture of loyalty, in present 
circumstances, takes on full importance. 

“T am happy,” Admiral Platon 
stated, “‘to know that Indo-China lives 
in calm and union under the authority 
of a leader in whom the French Govern- 
ment and the Chief of State have full con- 
fidence.’ 

Vice-Admiral Decoux meanwhile gave 
a luncheon and among the guests were 
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General Nishihara, head of the Japanese 
delegation. Colonel Koibe, another mem- 
ber of the delegation, M. de Tascher, 
French Commercial Attaché to Tokyo 


‘now visiting Hanoi and General Martin, 


Commander-in-Chief of the French forces 
in Indo-China. 


Formal Statement 


A formal statement issued by the 
Vichy Government as reported by the 
Havas. Agency on September 9 read as 
follows : 

Several contradictory, inaccurate re- 
ports have been issued during the past 
few days regarding Franco-Japanese 
negotiations on Indo-China. Last night, 
Havas was placed in a position to clarify 
the situation. 

Upon conclusion of Franco-German 
and Franco-Italian armistice agreements, 
continuation of the war between the Axis 
and Great Britain could not but have its 
effects in the Far East. 

Repercussions were soon felt as Britain 
withdrew her garrisons in Tientsin and 
Shanghai, and launched friendly conversa- 
tions with the Japanese Government. 

In the United States, meanwhile, 
Secretary of State Cordell Huli made a 
declaration stating the U.S. wishes to 
see no further changes in the territorial 
status quo in the Far East. 

In this situation, France began 
negotiations with Japan to find a basis 
for friendly agreement to take into 
account the extension of Sino-Japanese 
hostilities to the vicinity of the Indo- 
Chinese frontier, where border incidents 
occurred sometimes. 

Franco-Japanese parleys were launch- 
ed at Tokyo, between French Ambassador 
Arsene Henry and Foreign Minister 
Matsuoka, and in Indo-China by Governor- 
General Admiral Decoux and General 
Issaku Nishihara, head of the Japanese 
delegation there. 

Admiral Decoux and General Nishi- 
hara, in fact, studied at Hanoi ways and 
means to execute the measures studied 
and decided upon at Tokyo. 

These contacts were never broken 
off, and the negotiations are continuing 
now with both parties wishing to bring 
them to a happy conclusion. 

There is every reason to believe, 
Havas may state, that the interests of 
Japan may be reconciled with the in- 
terests and duties of France, to whom 
the Armistice left the care of safeguarding 
her empire. 


Washington Aggravated 


The United States government is ex- 
tremely aggravated over the fact that 
Japan has not yet replied to the joint 
Anglo-American warnings about Indo- 
China and is ready to deny Japan access 
to all American gasoline and scrap steel 
should Japan carry the war to China 
through French Indo-China, it is learned 
on the best authority, says an Internation 
News Service dispatch from Washington 
on September 9. 

With the calling home of some of 
the better-informed junior members of 
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the American Far Eastern diplomatis 
service and the formation within the 
State Department of a strong clique 
favoring a positive policy against Japan, 


‘America to-day stood on the verge of ney 


policy in the Pacific, observers said. 

Experts declared that they believed 
that Japan is fully aware that a foray 
into Indo-China will bring another tury 
by the United States of economic screws 
which have already been tightened by 
the limiting of gasoline and steel exports 
to Japan. 

Nevertheless, these same quarters 
considered it possible that the Japanese 
may make the Battle of Britain the occa. 
sion for a new stab against the Chinese 
through Indo-China. 

It is understood here that the Japan. 
ese Foreign Office has not yet replied to 
joint Anglo-American warnings _ that 
Japanese troop movements in Indo-China 
may upset the Pacific Status quo. 

Japan, say diplomats may very well 
act first and explain afterwards. This 
perhaps depends on the success of 
Germany's aerial blitzkrieg against 
England. 

It is pointed out in Washington that 
Japan in the past has always moved in 
the Far East when she believed that the 
attention of the United States was 
distracted elsewhere, but this _ time 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, say these 
quarters, has made it plain that no such 
distraction exists. 

American diplomatic observers are 
not overlooking the fact that Russia 
may have requested Germany to persuade 
Japan to go-slow in Indo-China. Such 
a policy could be carried out by instruc- 
tions to local authorities in French Indo- 
China, or it could be given more direct 
impetus by direct but secret suggestions 
to Japanese diplomats in Germany. 


Policy Unchanged 


That Japan’s policy toward the 
Netherlands East Indies remains un- 
changed was stressed by the spokesman 
of the Foreign Office in a recent press 
interview. 

Queried as to whether the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Ichizo Kobayashi, Commerce 
and Industry Minister, as a_ special 
Japanese Government envoy to the 
Netherlands East Indies would mean a 
change in Japan’s policy toward the 
Dutch colony, Mr. Yakichiro Suma replied 
in the negative. 

The spokesman added that the 
Japanese and British government state- 
ments including that emphasizing the 
maintenance of the Status quo of the 
Dutch possessions in the Far East still 
hold good. 

Mr. Suma went on to point out that 
Mr. Kobayashi will be entitled to discuss 
not only commercial and _ economic 
matters with the Netherlands [ast 
Indies authorities, but also politica! 
questions. 

Mr. Ichizo Kobayashi, Commerce 
and Industry Minister, has been selected 
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as special Japanese envoy to the Nether- 
lands East Indies, yes—? 


Welcome for Envoy 


Expressing the readiness of the 
Netherlands East Indies Government to 
conclude trade agreements with world 
nations, Mr. Litman, chief of the press 
section of the N.E.I. Government, in a 
radio broadcast on September 8, wel- 
comed the coming visit of Mr. Ichizo 
Kobavashi, Japanese Commerce and In- 
dustry Minister, and predicted the success 
of the negotiations to be held shortly 
between Mr. Kobayashi and government 
authorities at Batavia. 

The appointment of such an out- 
standing person in Japan’s economic 
circles as Mr. Kobayashi as head of the 
Japanese mission to the Dutch East 
Indies, testifies to the importance attached 
to the economic relations between the two 
nations, Mr. Litman stated in his radio 
address, 

The East Indies government was, he 
continued, sure of the success of the 
coming negotiations, since Mr. Kobayashi 
has had a remarkable career as a business 
man and fully realizes the necessity of 
adequately adjusting the East Indies- 
Japanese economic relations. 


Go Slow Policy 


The fullest Anglo-American co-opera- 
tion in the Far East where the vital 
interests of both countries are threatened 
by the Japanese policy, already exists, it 
is believed in Washington, but concrete 
developments must await a more suitable 
political atmosphere in the United States. 

The recent Anglo-American agree- 
ment was a big dose for the American 
Isolationists to swallow, and the Adminis- 
tiation feel that they had best give them 
time to digest it. Later talks may be 
resumed on the Far Eastern question, not 
only between Great’ Britain and the 
United States, but also with Australia. 

It is stated that a discussion will 
also take place on the use in an emergency 
of the naval base, Singapore, by the fleets 
of both countries, according to the 
strategic conditions which may prevail. 
‘Yo doubt exists in naval circles that the 
singapore base will be available for the 
United States fleet if the United States 
desired to use it, but any offer from Britain 
at this time might be misinterpreted as a 
step to involve the United States and 
induce it to pick the British chestnut from 
the fire. 

The whole situation was canvassed 
by Lord Lothian, British Ambassador to 
Washington, Mr. Cordell Hull, United 
States Secretary of State, and Mr. Casey, 
Australian Minister, and a “go slow ” 
policy was agreed upon as the best one. 
Mr. Cordell Hull in an interview insisted 
that no concrete suggestions had been 
made and no decisions reached. 


Japanese Opinion 


Anglo-American attitude towards 
Japan is steadily stiffening, as evidenced 
by the joint representations to Japan on 
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the fact that Great Britain and the United 
States are anxious for the maintenance of 
the status quo in French Indo-China and 
feel great concern over its change,’’ says 
the Kokumin Shimbun, which  fre- 
quently expresses the army views. 

Predicting that the situation in the 
southwestern Pacific will grow tenser and 
tenser due to the ** mistaken Intervention 
policy ’’ pursued by Great Britain and the 
United States jointly in the Far East ; the 
paper goes on to assert that Japan cannot 
remain indifferent to the tightening of 
the joint Anglo-American front in the 
Pacific area, and therefore, she must 
watch the development of the situation 
and stand by to meet any contingency 
efficiently. 

The Asahi Shimbun _ declares: 
‘‘ Japan must prepare with grim determ- 
ination to overcome all obstacles placed 
by Anglo-American co-operation in the 
way of the creation of the great East 
Asiatic sphere of common prosperity, 
which is essential to our national 
istence. 

The daily recalls statements, which 
it emphasizes are important to the United 
States ; those made by Mr. Roy Howard, 
chairman of the Board of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, and Rear-Admiral 
Yates Sterling retired naval officer and 
former Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States Yangtze Fleet, and also Rear- 
Admiral Harry E. Yarnell’s advocating 
fusion of the Anglo-American navies to 
crush Japan and Germany. 

The paper discerns evidence in Anglo- 
American e¢o-operation in Far Eastern 
affairs in the statement by Mr. Cordell 
Hull, United States Secretary of State 
regarding Indo-China on September 4, 
which was closely followed by a similar 
statement on September 5 in the House 
of Commons by Lord Halifax, British 
Foreign Secretary. 

The Asahi Shimbun added :** This 
is nothing but a SecGen 3 of the 
American vigorous Far Eastern policy 
coming on Anglo-American co-operation 
In the Atlantic, and the British promise 
‘never to surrender or scuttle their 
fleet, which fact has freed the United 
States from concern in the Atlantic.” 


Not Aimed at Japan 


First concrete evidence of the lack 
of any intention on the part of the United 
States Government to capitalize the 
export license system as a weapon directed 
particularly against Japan is to be seen 
in President Roosevelt's order limiting 
exports of American aviation fuel to 
countries within the Western Hemisphere. 

The prohibition applies equally to all 
other countries, including Great Britain, 
and the exception of the American re- 
publics logically follows the United States’ 
plans to build up the Hemisphere defense 
System. 

In order to avoid loopholes, it is un- 
derstood the licenses will be granted on 
the basis of ultimate destination, thus 
barring the possibility of re-exports to 
Great Britain from Canada. 

During a press conference the acting 
Secretary of State, Mr. Sumner Welles, 
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strongly disavowed implications that the 
order is based on any other consideration 
than defense of the Westen Hemisphere. 
Premier Telis Aims 

Marking a new era in the political 
history of the nation, J ses to-day em- 
barked upon the formation of a new 
political system designed to weld into a 
single. powerful unit, spiritually and 
materially, her 100,060 000 people. 

The Premier, Prince Fumimaro Ko- 
nove, in a long-awaited manifesto to the 
nation on August 28, outlined the pro- 
posed structure which will be based 
essentially upon service to the State. 
Differing from the Fascist and Nazi 
systems, Japan’s new national organiza- 
tion will be based on traditions, and will 
be designed to fulfil the needs of the 
Japanese people now facing one of the 
most trying tests in their long history. 

Japan, in order to bring about a 
new order in East Asia, must concentrate 
on the task the total power of the nation, 
Prince Konoye declared in his historic 
manifesto. Jé apan, he added, must be in a 
position to take in an independent man- 
ner, “ swiftly and resolutely ©" any appro- 
priate measures to meet whatever situa- 
tion may arise. 

Stressing the vital necessity for the 
establishment of a strong national struc- 
ture to “render possible the pursuance 
of any policy when the necessity arises,” 
Prince Konoye declared, “‘ Whether or 
not Japan can establish such a strong 
national structure will decide the very rise 
or fall of the nation.” 

Prince Konove declared further. 
‘The aim of the new national structure 
is the uniting of the total energies of the 
State and people, to make one living 
whole of our 100,000,000 fellow country- 
men and to enable them to fulfil perfectly 
their duties as the Throne’s subjects. 

The Premier characterized the under- 
taking as a “* nationwide movement to 
assist the Throne.” He added, “ it is not 
merely a spiritual movement in the 
narrow sense, but aims at enhancing the 
political ideals and political consciovsness 
of the nation. The movement is highly 
political in nature, but it is by no means a 
movement for a political party.” 

Describing the structure’s funda- 
mental points, the Premier declared, 

‘‘ The people should be enabled to partake 
from the inside in establishing the coun- 
try’s cultural and economic policies, and 
at the same time these policies should 
reach all spheres of national life.” 

Prince Konoye’s address culminated 
preparations for the launching of a new 
national structure begun on June 24 when 
Prince Konoye resigned the Presidency of 
the Privy Council to devote himself to his 
self-imposed task. 

Speaking at the inaugural meeting 
of the Preparatory Committee for the 
establishment of a new political structure, 
which was held at Premier Konoye’s in- 
vitation at the Premier’s official residence 
Prince Konovye declared : “In the midst 
of worldwide disturbance, Japan is now 
going forward with an unparalleled task, 
the creation of a new order in East Asia. 
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“If Japan is to bring the China 
Affair to a successful conclusion while 
adjusting herself to the international 
situation, and to take active part in the 
establishment of a new world order, she 
must concentrate on this task the total 
power of the nation to the utmost degree 
so as to be in a position to take in an 
independent manner, swiftly and _ re- 
solutely, appropriate measures to meet 
whatever situation may arise. 


No European Model 


The outstanding feature of Prince 
Konovye, the Japanese Premier’s statement 
on the new national structure of Japan is 
flat rejection of the single party system 
adopted in Germany, Italy and Russia, 
which is regarded in Japan as entirely 
inconsistent with the Japanese national 
concept. Prince Konoye pointed out :— 

‘All Japanese subjects enjoy the 
privilege of assisting the throne, which 
right cannot be monopolized by the 


individual or any single party ..... In 
case of a divergence of opinion, the final 
decision rests with the throne..... All 


subjects should unite in obeying the 
Emperor's word which is the essence of 
Japanese policy.”’ 

Thus a new systkm is revealed as the 
Japanese conception, suited to Japanese 
needs, and which authoritatively refutes 
the assumption prevalent abroad in recent 
years of bracketting Japan with dictator 
countries. The main idea is complete 
co-ordination, welding ali national en- 
ergies and resources firstly to bring the 
China conflict to a successful conclusion, 
secondly firmly to establish Japan as 
leader in her new sphere in East Asia ; 
and thirdly to enable Japan to take in- 
dependent, strong action to advance the 
interests of her empire in any world 
situation which might arise. 


Approved in Britain 


Premier Prince Fumimaro Konoye's 
flat declaration that Japan does not 
intend to adopt the totalitarian system 
of government in the accepted sense, has 
swept away misgivings in Whitehall that 
Japan might rapidly side with the Axis 
Powers in their fight against England. 

Prince Konoye’s statement, according 
to observers here, has been received in 
political circles as a sign that the Japanese 
Premier is leading Japan through the 
rapidly changing world according to the 
‘* golden mean.” 

The influential Manchester Guard- 
ian declared, “‘As an indictment of 
Fascism and Communism, the Prince’s 
words could hardly be improved upon 
—— As the Prince says, the Japanese 
eel that in ‘‘ one Sovereign over all,”’ the 
State possesses a firm anchorage.’’— 
Domei. 

Sees Opportunities 

The current complex international 
situation is “fraught with opportunities 
that cannot be foreseen ”’ in the opinion 


of Foreign Minister Yosuke Matsuoka, and 
Japan must see that there are as many 
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countries as possible that agree with it, 
in order that Japan may co-operate with 
them. At the same time, Japan is 
determined to reject all obstacles placed 
in its way. 

These sentiments are contained in a 
statement issued by the Tokyo Foreign 
Office information bureau as the gist of 
remarks Foreign Minister Matsuoka made 
during an interview on the train which he 
boarded at 1 o'clock, en route to the 
Kwansai to report the assumption of his 
duties before the Ise Grand Shrines and 
other sacred places. 

Disposal of the China incident is 
urgent, the statement says, but it cannot 
be attempted without consideration for 
world conditions. A time-serving solution 
would be worthless, but negotiations 
between Ambassador Nobuyuki Abe and 
Mr. Wang Ching-wei in Nanking are said 
to be making progress. 

‘“* As for the National Government of 
China headed by General Chiang Kai-shek 
in Chungking, that is on the verge of 
collapse, thanks to the bravery and daring 
of the Japanese armed forces. If General 
Chiang only had sense enough to realize 
that a world upheaval is imminent he 
would understand the real intentions of 
Japan. 

‘* As it is the Chiang régime is barely 
subsisting on assistance going through 
French Indo-China and Burma, both of 
which now are being closed to further 
traffic with China. 

‘The trend of events in America and 
Europe is becoming more tense and com- 
plex, naturally affecting the execution of 
Japan’s policies but the Japanese Govern- 
ment is keeping a close watch and is being 
very careful to make no mistakes in 
dealing with events as they occur. 

‘The effects of the world situation 
naturally are serious on trade and com- 
merce, and a great change is anticipated 
in world economic trends, It is for that 
reason that Japan is focussing attention 
on the creation of a ‘ greater’ East Asia 
mutual prosperity, economic sphere.” 


No Easy Task 

It will be no easy task for the Japan- 
ese Government to carry out its policy 
of establishing a mutual prosperity sphere 
in Greater East Asia, for it must be fully 
prepared to meet difficulties arising from 
interests of the United States and Euro- 
pean Powers in the South Seas regions, 
Foreign Minister Yosuke Matsuoka de- 
clared at a meeting at which the Japan 
Federation of South Seas Associations was 
inaugurated. 

However, the Foreign Minister con- 
tinued, what the Japanese Empire is con- 
templating is “‘open and above board,” 
as it is interested in establishment of 
world peace and stabilization of East Asia 
hased on solidarity of the East Asiatic 
races. 

To realize these aims Mr. Matsuoka 
suggested that Japan should acquaint the 
Asiatic races and Western countries with 
interests in East Asia with the meaning 
of the “‘ holy campaign ”’ being conducted 
in China, the aim of plans to establish a 
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Greater East Asia bloc and the detern. 
ination of Japan to accomplish its aims. 


U.S.S.R., U.S.A. and Nippon 

The diplomatic moves of the United 
States and the U.S.8.R. says a ‘‘Diplomatic 
Commentator” in theOsaka Mainichi, have 
of late been commanding increasing 
attention of the world because of their 
vital bearing on their respective relations 
with Nippon and Germany. This writer 
adds : 

Following the resumption of the 
Soviet-American trade agreement on 
August 6, diplomatic negotiations between 
the two countries, both at Moscow and 
Washington, reportedly assumed positive 
aspects, giving rise to rumors that America 
was considering strengthening her pressure 
on Nippon, was seeking to _ estrange 
Nippon-Soviet relations, or that the 
U.S.S.R. was plotting to accelerate the 
Nippon-American controversy. 

The United States and the U.S.S.R. 
differ radically in their national char- 
acteristics and conditions. Furthermore, 
they are too widely apart geographically 
to be brought together. Despite the fact 
that neither is of the type to pull chestnuts 
out of the fire for others every contact they 
make creates friction in many quarters. 

The Soviet-American friction, whe- 
ther in East Asia or in Europe, affects all 
quarters. This is not strange, considering 
the circumstances that led to the American 
recognition of the U.S.S.R. Both Washing- 
ton and Moscow resumed diplomatic 
relations with a definite motive. 

It was in 1933, the year President 
Roosevelt was first sworn in that the two 
countries opened negotiations on the re- 
sumption of diplomatic relations. Until 
then for 16 years the United States had 
steadfastly refused to recognize the Soviet 
régime, despite the fact that nearly all 
other world powers recognized it. 

Oddly enough, the United States was 
among the first of the foreign powers to 
recognize the provisional régime headed 
by Alexander Kerensky, which replaced 
the Czarist régime in the February re- 
volution of 1917. Yet when Nikolai Lenin 
and his associates established the Soviet 
Government under the bolshevik banner 
in the October revolution of the same year, 
the United States deliberately ignored the 
Kremlin. 

The moment President Roosevelt 
assumed office in 1933, the United States 
changed her attitude, inclining toward 
rapprochement, eventually recognizing the 
Kremlin. 

America had two reasons for hasten- 
ing the recognition of the U.S.S.R. 

First, the United States was seriously 
affected by the worldwide depression and 
strove to alleviate the depressed industries 
at home by resuming the trade with the 
US.S.R. | 

Second, the United States desired to 
use the U.S.S.R. as a tool for holding in 
check Nippon’s advance, following the 
creation of Manchoukuo. 

One can easily see that the United 
States had definite political motives 12 
recognizing the U.S.S.R. The U.S.5.5. 
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also had definite motives for rapproche- 
ment with the United States. 

When Nazi Germany made a steady 
advance under anti-status quo banner, the 
U.S.S.R. joined the League of Nations, 
making friends with democracies like 
Britain and France, which guarded status 
quo, and trying to pay court to the United 
States. 

The moment the China Emergency 
spread to Central and South China, en- 
dangering the British and American rights 
and interests in China, the U.S.S.R. leaned 
definitely toward the United States, 
thereby aggravating the emergency. The 
Changkufeng and Nomonhan incidents 
were conspicuous cases in which the 
Kremlin exerted efforts in that con- 
nection. 

The moment the Soviets and Nippon 
clashed, the United States showed indica- 
tions of presenting a common front with 
the U.S.S.R. against Nippon. When Nip- 
pon and America were reported to be 
striving to readjust their relations, the 
U.S.S.R. maneuvered in such a way as to 
impair the relations among Nippon, 
Britain, and the United States, showing 
indications of leaning toward Nippon by 
concluding the Nomonhan truce pact. 

No sooner had Nippon and the 
U.S.S.R. concluded the Nomonhan truce 
than the United States threatened to bring 
pressure on Nippon. The moment Nippon 
manifested keen concern over the Nether- 
lands East Indies and French Indo-China, 
the U.S.S.R. intimated willingness for a 
reconciliation with Nippon. 

The overseas maneuvers by the Red 
air forces in Far Eastern waters were 
played up by the American papers, while 
the Soviet state trade board frequently 
placed orders with the United States. 
Ainerican tour parties and salesmen at 
times traveled all over the Soviet 
Union. 

In the past, the U.S.S.R. strove to 
hold in check Nippon and Germany 
through the United States, while the latter 
strove to hold in check Nippon and Ger- 
many though, the U.S.S.R. The greater 
the advance of Nippon and Germany in 
the east and west, the more noticeable 
does the Soviet-American rapprochement 
become, 


Expects Improved Ties 


The Japanese press predicted increas- 
ingly friendly relations between Japan and 
the Soviet Union as a result of the appoint- 
ment of Lt.-Gen. Yoshitsugu Tatekawa, 
retired Army officer, as Japanese Am- 
bassador to Moscow. 

The Foreign Office decision to appoint 
a man from Army circles to succeed Mr. 
Shigenori Togo in Moscow “holds im- 
portant significance in the present world 
situation,” the Asahi Shimbun com- 
mented, 


* The appointment of Gen. Tatekawa 
In connection with the recent speech of 
the Russian Foreign Minister, M. Viaches- 
lav Molotov, who advocated Russian 
rapprochement with Japan, will be re- 
garded as the first step toward a new trend 
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in future Soviet-Japanese relations,’ the 
paper said. 

The Asahi predicted that the Konoye 
Cabinet would commence “ real activities 
in the diplomatic field ’’ after the comple- 
tion of the shake-up in Foreign Office 
personnel, 


Sino-Japanese Treaty 


Past suspicions between China and 
Japan must be wiped out and basically 
sound friendly relations must be establish- 
ed between the two countries, Mr. Wang 
Ching-wei, acting President of the National 
Government of China, stressed in an inter- 
view with the press following the con- 
clusion of the final Sino-Japanese confer- 
ence to adjust relations between the two 
countries. 

Addressing more than 40 members of 
both the Japanese and Chinese press, Mr. 
Wang emphasized the necessity of China 
and Japan following closely the principles 
laid down in the Konoye statement. 

‘* Politically, we must recognize the 
independence and freedom of each other, 
while economically we must co-operate to 
the fullest extent whereby we may reap 
mutual benefits,” the acting President 
declared. 

“We must collaborate in the es- 
tablishment of a new order in East Asia. 
We should stamp out Communism on the 
one hand, and on the other we should make 
every effort to crush the economic im- 
perialism which is a long-established evil 
in China,”’ Mr. Wang stressed. 

He pointed out that Japan and China 
‘reciprocally acknowledge in the Sino- 
Japanese conferences that the two Powers 
must establish friendly relations in the 
present and in the future by wiping out 
past suspicions.” 

Turning to the actual negotiations, 
acting President Wang declared, ‘‘ With 
both parties having such common objects, 
the Sino-Japanese negotiations were car- 
ried out with sincerity, thus enabling us 
to lay an everlasting foundation for new 
relations between China and Japan.’ 

Passing on to the hostilities still in 
progress, Mr. Wang declared, ‘‘ Inasmuch 
as the way is paved for peace, the war of 
resistance should be stopped. We have 
made every effort to conclude a treaty 
with Japan for this purpose. The con- 
clusion of this treaty is clear testimony 
to those who doubt for the realization of 
peace.” 

‘The new treaty is only the founda- 
tion, but it also may be regarded as an 
example. The negotiations were not con- 
ducted after cessation of all hostilities but 
while hostilities still were in progress in 
some parts of the country. This is one 
of the most significant aspects of the 
negotiations. ”’ 

** Now that the road to peace has-been 
opened, however, the hostilities should 
cease at once. It is for this reason that 
we have done our utmost to reach peace 
and concluded a treaty that will serve as 
the cornerstone of lasting peace so that 
we can demonstrate to our men that we 
are in the right, for we are confident that 





in this way we can expedite the arrival of 
peace throughout China. Thus we have 
been able to iay a foundation or set up an 
example, and. now that we have done this 
we should co-operate fully until the desired 
goal is reached.” 

In a press interview at the Japanese 
Embassy, General Nobuyuki Abe, head of 
the Japanese delegation, said : 

‘* The text of the Sino-Japanese treaty 
on which agreement has been reached is 
based on the repeated declarations of the 
Japanese Government since the start of 
the Sino-Japanese conflict. In conducting 
the negotiations, care and circumspection 
were exercised so that the terms and con- 
ditions of the treaty would conform to the 
future of East Asia, and the spirit of 
justice and impartiality prevailed.” 

In the last session of the negotiations, 
General Abe and Mr. Wang exchanged 
— The Japanese Ambassador 
sai 

‘It is a matter for special congratula- 
tions that the text of the Sino-Japanese 
treaty has been completed to the mutual 
satisfaction of both delegations so that we 
can submit it to our Government for final 
approval,” rs 


Firmer Stand Foreseen 


Great Britain’s withdrawal of troops 
from Shanghai may signal the end of a 
policy of appeasement in the Far East and 
the beginning of a stronger stand against 
Japan by both the United States and 
Britain, diplomatic quarters in Washing- 
ton indicated in commenting on the British 
move in the Orient. 

The British withdrawal, these circles 
say, might also have been ordered by the 
home Government to make a last-ditch 
defense at Hongkong. 

Military and naval experts concur in 
the belief that the British forces at 
Shanghai, Peking and Tientsin, who 
are relatively few, would be sacrificed 
immediately if hostilities started. There- 
fore, they are being withdrawn to Hong- 
kong where re-enforcements are needed 
badly. 

Stronger attitudes by both Britain 
and the United States toward develop- 
ments in the Far East are seen by ob- 
servers in the announcement by Under- 
secretary of State Sumner Welles that the 
British withdrawal will not affect United 
States policy and actions in China. 

The withdrawal of British troops in 
China, although officially ascribed to the 
war in Europe, seems to be based on other 
reasons as well, the Washington Star 
declared editorially. 

The journal notes that the Foreign 
Office spokesman at London, in explaining 
the evacuation order, pointed out the 
original purpose of keeping troops in China 
was for the protection of British lives and 
property against Chinese banditry and 
violence but that the practical reason has 
now disappeared. 

The importance of these words, the 
Star asserts, is that the British Govern- 
ment feels obliged to accept Japanese 
management of the occupied areas, as 
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Chinese banditry does not exist in 
Japanese-controlled territory. 

Declaring that a different view is 
taken by the United States, the newspaper 
goes on to state that Washington regards 
Japanese pressure on foreign interests at 
Shanghai as far more serious than the old 
menace of Chinese bandits. 

What the United States fears is that 
Japan desires to close the “open door,” 
and British withdrawal puts new obstacles 
in the way of keeping the door open, the 
Star concludes. 

The Baltimore Sun editorially terms 
the removal of British troops from China 
a “‘ strategic withdrawal” based on the 
axiom of one war at a time. 

‘* Although British prestige has suifer- 
ed from successive concessions to Japan, ” 
the journal says, “‘ considerations dictating 
this policy are imperative, as any conflict 
in the Far East at present would mean 
weakening Britain’s chances of defeating 
Germany and dtaly in Europe.” 

‘** On the other hand, if Great Britain 
wins in Europe, it will be able to reassure 
itself in other regions, including Asia.”’ 


Pacific War Futile 


The futility of a Japanese-American 
war because the United States has “‘ noth- 
ing to gain and everything to lose” is 
pointed out by the Times-Herald in an 
editorial broadside against the Navy De- 
partment’s asserted lack of discretion in 
allowing the circulation of sensational 
reports on Japanese naval strength. 

Assailing the “ lack of vision ”’ shown 
by naval chiefs in the alleged report that 
Admiral James QO. Richardson, com- 
mander-in-chief of the United States Fleet. 
recently had informed President Roosevelt 
that in the event of war the United States 
could bring Japan to its knees within three 
weeks, the newspaper stresses that there 
is no such wide discrepancy between the 
American and Japanese naval strengths 
as to warrant such statements. 

Emphasizing that the United States 
is not strong enough to be dictatorial, the 
Times-Heraid belittles the claims that 
Japan could be defeated during the first 
month of war, asserting that the Japanese 
navy is adequately prepared to resist 
attack in Far Eastern waters and 
probably would have the assistance of 
other Powers. 

The newspaper in conclusion warns 
that the idea of policing the world is folly, 
declaring that the wisest and safest policy 
is to keep the United States out of foreign 
wars until its preparedness has been fully 
completed. 

The United States, on the other hand 
despite its strong attitude in the Far East, 
does not want anything which Japan 
possesses, the Times-Herald says, denying 
that the United States is working in co- 
operation with Great Britain in forwarding 
its Far Eastern program. 


Guam Fortification 


Mr. Melvin J. Maas, Republican Re- 
presentative of Minnesota, revealed recent- 
ly that the Chairman of the House naval 
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affairs committee, Mr. Carl Vinson, has 
promised full support to the complete 
fortification of Guam Island, at an 
estimated cost of between $80,000,000 and 
$250,000,000. Mr. Maas, who is a member 
of the naval affairs committee, disclosed 
that the committee some time ago rejected 
the Guam fortification proposal but that 
Mr. Vinson assured him he will support it 
next January. 

Recently the House of Representa- 
tives voted several hundred thousands of 
dollars for noncombatant improvements 
on Guam but did not provide any funds 
for the strategic island’s defenses. 

“I am confident Congress is ready to 
fortify the island,’’ Mr. Maas said. ‘‘ As 
a matter of fact, I am convinced that if 
the proposal were considered to-morrow 
Congress would provide funds, I believe 
the fortification of Guam is most essential 
for the defense of the United States and 
its possessions,” 

Mr. Maas also contended that the de- 
fense of the Philippines would be impos- 
sible unless Guam were fortified. He said 
it would take $250,000,000 to convert the 
island into a full naval base. 


Nipponese Are Patriots 


Young Americans of Japanese parent- 
age in the United States are ready to 
undergo the military training to which 
they will be subject when the Burke- 
Wadsworth bill for compulsory training is 
passed by Congress and goes into force in 
the near future, says a San Francisco 
report in the Nicht Nichi. 

If the age limits are 21 and 30, it is 
estimated that some 20,000 young men of 
Japanese parentage on the Pacific Coast 
and between 5,000 and 6,000 in Southern 
California alone will be subject to registra- 
tion for training. 

As they were born in the United 
States and have been educated in 
American schools, they seem to be not 
at all concerned over the prospect, com- 
ments the report. 

The matter came up at a conference of 
American citizens of Japanese parentage 
held in Portland, Oregon, at which the 
chairman, Mr. Walter T. Tsukamoto, is 
quoted as having said : 

“We have made up our minds to 
fulfil our duties as American citizens. 
We gladly shall play our part in the pro- 
gram of compulsory military training for 
the sake of national defense.” 

The participants in the gathering, 
numbering more than 1,000 approved this 
statement, the dispatch says. Their senti- 
ments are summarized as follows : 

“ As long as it is the law, we shall 
fulfil to the utmost our duty to the land in 
which we were born. This is in accord- 
ance with the teachings of General Baron 
Sadao Araki, who has stated that it is the 
duty of all Japanese in accordance with 
the true Japanese spirit, to fulfil their 
duties to the land to which they have 
promised to be loyal. Though we cannot 
help but consider the feelings of our 
parents, our first duty is to the land to 
which we belong. We have the great task 
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of working for better and stronger relation; 
between Japan and the United States.” 


Tokyo Meeting Anti-British 


Resolutions denouncing besieged Brit. 
ain as the “ inveterate foe ” of Japan and 
urging that no time be lost in seeking 
favor with Italy and Germany, who are 
“striking terror into the heart of Jj 
Kurope,” were adopted at a public mags 
meeting held at Hibiya Public Hall jp 
Tokyo on August 12. 

The meeting was arranged by mem. 
vers of the Tokyo Municipal Assembly who 
have crganized themselves into the Tokyy 
Citizens Anti-British Union, reports the 
Kokumin. It was attended by about 10 
representatives of 50 other municipalities 
including the six largest cities. | 

The hall is reported to have been filled 
to its utmost capacity with persons from 
all parts of the city. Emergency police 
squads blocks away from the scene 
shunted vehicular and pedestrian traffic 
in other directions all during the demon. 
stration. 

Flagrant and inflammatory banners 
flaunted by delegates to the demonstration 
demanded oblivion for Great Britain, the 
immediate release of Japanese subjects 
detained by the British authorities, more 
intimate relations with Italy and Ger. 
many, the inclusion of French Indo-China 


and the Netherlands Indies in Japan's 


projected Asiatic economic orbit and a 
stronger and more autonomous Asiatic 
policy on the part of Japan. 


Japanese Christianity 


The Christian Educational Associa- 
tion of Japan has decided to send mis. 
sionaries to China to teach the Chinese 
people “a purely Japanese brand of 
Christianity,” the press reports. 

The task of the missionaries will be 
to co-operate with Japanese national 
policy and to assist the Japanese Army 
in pacification work in the occupied 
regions. 

It was also decided by the Association 
that it will henceforth reject all monetary 
contributions from abroad, and will re- 
place with Japanese all foreigners in high 
positions in its affiliated organizations. 

‘* Christian educational institutions in 
Japan,” it was stated, “should participate 
positively in the spiritual and economic 
development of the continent.” 


Rotary Under Ban 


Rotary clubs in various towns and 
cities in Japan are being swept out of 
existence by the rising tide sweeping 
the country for the formation of a new 
national structure. 

Reports revealed that the Rotary Club 
of Osaka has decided to secede from the 
International Rotary Club in order to form 
a new organization, 

Meanwhile, reports from Keijo, Korea, 
disclosed that the anti-British League of 
Korea has demanded that the Rotary 
clubs at Keijo, Heijo, Taikyu and fusan 
disband immediately. 
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Our worst enemies are those who instinc- 
tively know 
That we see their shortcomings. 


o¢eee 


It is no disgrace to be defrauded by one 
To whom we have given our friendship. Q 


If our friend is found guilty by a 
court of law 
We exonerate him in the court 
of friendship. 
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The faults of a friend 
Are foibles which endear him 
Because of the change he 
has wrought in us. 


0404+ 43 
To allow ourselves to be fooled twice 
By the same individual entitles us to a pair 
Of moth-eaten wings in “ Fools’ Paradise.” 
>~@¢o¢¢+ 
Truth might be stranger than fiction 
And harder than fiction to tell— 
But rather than hurt one by it 
*Tis better to lie like hell! 


tO 4-46o 

Would that the generous glasses 
Which we wear for our friends 
May be used by us always 





&¢44¢e 
| ee To have a friend is to be immortal 
It requires a dull wife To be a friend is to be divine. 
To live happily with 
An ideal husband— ES, Jo _ 
A clever woman would die Sublime simplicity its the ultimate 
of ennui. | Of life’s complexities 
+0¢¢¢4 | 


If Eve had the habit of her daughters 
Of asking questions where the truth 
Would give pain— 


Man may bottle his emotions 
To be uncorked 








a When he isin the mood for 
Tis a safe bet that old Adam LN 2 the wine ct tse. 
Lied like a modern husband. | f a 
$404 Cw Sh | A woman’s emotions 
The marriage ceremony would be im- ® ~ Are too effervescent for bottling— 







proved Pa 
If changed to read: 
What convention hath joined 
Let no summer vacation rend 
asunder. 


Except under the pressure 
of feminine wisdom. 
Tere 
The mothers who teach their daughters 
Of the perfidy of man 
Cause many a husband to wonder 
Why his young wife anticipates 
His petty deceptions. 


Those who speak of friendship 
As a commodity 








Might as well speak of a market for souls. 
200+0o He who will excuse a human weakness 
Friendship is an essence of the soul - ee ha who Pe Bene es 
Which unites with its kind A human meanness 
In kindred spirits. Champions depravity. 

ger eeeg, It is as impossible to trade in friendship The aristocracy of the good old kind 
Teer e sees As it would be for an angel to barter Improved the body and the mind 

_% nao ta walt edie For services through thick and thin 

For a pair of wings. To king and friend and kith and kin. 


If our friend is accused of a heinous crime 
We consider him to be 
The victim of cruel circumstance. 


*Tis not the pain of death 
Which makes us loth to go 
But the hope of one more kiss. 








In estimating our fellow men! 
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Far Eastern Triangle 


Following is the article on the subject of American Far Eastern Relations, 
published in the July issue of the American Quarterly Review, “ Foreign 
Affairs,’ which received such widespread comment in the American Press 
when it.came under discussion in the House of Representatives at Washington 
on September 13 and was incorporated into the Congressional Record. In 
bringing this article to the notice of Congress Representative Carl Hinshaw 
of California voiced the warning that American relations with Japan now are 
‘‘ perilously near a break.” The article is from the pen of the well-known 


publicist, Mr. K. K. Kawakami, who is an authority on Japanese -American 
relations. 


x x. x 
By K. K. KAWAKAMI 


7 VER since the demise of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance after 
the Washington Conference of 1921-22, the Far Eastern 
policy of the United States has apparently been based 
upon the assumption that British and American interests 
in China are identical. For this reason Washington has taken it 
for granted that in the Orient London will pursue a policy parallel 
to that of the United States. But this assumption has in fact not 
always been justified by events during the last eighteen years, for 
Britain’s Far East policy has often run counter to the wishes of 
the American Government. True, the present war in Europe has 
momentarily given added support to the American theory of parallel 
action now that Britain finds it imperative to retain the good will 
of the United States. Yet the irony of fate is such that the same 
war is bringing about England’s reconciliation with Japan. 

After the World Wart, British opinion was divided as to whether 
or not the. Japanese Alliance should be terminated. The British 
people in general, and Downing Street in particular, were in favor 
of keeping it alive. Several leading statesmen—notablv Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Arthur Balfour, Lord Curzon and Lord Lee of Fareliam 
—were also of this opinion. At an imperial conference held at 
London in 1921, India, Australia and New Zealand expressed 
themselves against the abrogation of the Alliance, though Canada, 
presumably under American influence, insisted upon its termination. 
Meanwhile Washington had made up its mind to break up the 
Alliance by any means. Secretary Hughes even intimated to the 
British Ambassador in Washington that if England refused to part 
company with Japan, Congress might register its displeasure by 
passing a resolution recognizing the Irish Republic. 


The American Government took this firm stand against the 
Alliance in spite of assurances from both Japan and England that 
under no circumstances would it be invoked against the United 
States. As revised in 1911 the Alliance absolved England and 
Japan from any obligation to go to the other's aid if one of them 
were involved in a war with the United States. This provision 
was embodied in the following terms: ‘ Should either High Con- 
tracting Party conclude a treaty of general arbitration with a third 
Power, it is agreed that nothing in this Agreement shall entail upon 
such Contracting Party an obligation to go to war with the Power 
with whom such treaty of arbitration is in force.”” Unfortunately, 
the American Senate failed to ratify the arbitration treaty which 
Britain concluded in order to give effect to this article of the 
Alliance. Nevertheless, both Tokyo and London made it clear that 
they waeinliecned its provisions fully effective, since they held that the 
Bryan Peace Commission Treaty of 1914 was a general arbitration 
agreement. Yet this explanation did not satisfy Washington. 

Why did Britain continue to desire the Alliance even after the 
German menace had been eliminated ?- The answer is that England 
was now faced with a totally new danger, that of Communist 
revolution along the Asiatic fringes of her empire in Afghanistan, 
India and China. In order to cope with this new peril Britain 
maintained friendly relations with Japan. She knew, of course, that 
Japan herself had become a rival, a dangerous rival, in China ; but 
that was only added reason for regarding the Alliance as essential 
to British interests. This reasoning was not paradoxical. England 
believed that she could restrain Japan’s ambitions in China by 
befriending her. Up to the very eve of the Washington Conference, 





Britain and the Dominions, except Canada and South Africa, 
hoped the Alliance could somehow be saved. With-that hope in 
mind they proposed that an international conference convene at 
London to discuss the Far Eastern situation prior to the meeting 
at Washington. This plan was vetoed by the United States, which 
suspected that it was conceived in a desire to preserve the Alliance. 
In the end the American Government scuttled the Alliance at the 
Washington Conference and substituted the so-called Four Power 
Pacific Treaty. 


The termination of the Alliance left Japan in no happy mood. 
for she had come almost superstitiously to rely upon British 
co-operation. [n China especially, she had regarded British support 
as essential for maintaining her political and economic rosition. 
Quite naturally she felt as though the keystone had fallen out of 
her diplomatic arch when the Washington Conference tolled the 
knell of the Alliance. 


But Japanese statesmen, though they knew that the American 
Government was responsible for the end of the Alliance, nonetheless 
adopted a policy of friendliness towards the United States and 
guided public sentiment so as to promote that policy. As they saw 
it, the World War had shaken the British Empire to its foundations. 
while the United States, on the other hand, had emerged as the 
greatest Power in the world. Japan had to face this fact in 
reorienting her diplomacy. They also knew that her growing 
influence in China might conflict with Britain's vast interests there 
while she could foresee no such conflict with the United States, 
whose Chinese interests were small. It was no doubt these con. 
siderations which persuaded Tokyo to pursue a policy of friendliness 
towards Washington in preference to London. 

The Japanese public was not fully informed as to the part 
played by Washington in terminating the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 
but was allowed to gain the impression that England, having got 
all the good out of it, had then left Japan in the lurch. This 
widespread belief, coupled with a rising anti-British sentiment in 
China, rendered England’s position increasingly difficult. Britain 
had consented to abrogate the Alliance in the hope that China. 
which had vigorously opposed it, would become more friendly. 
She had also hoped that, should her Chinese interests be seriously 
menaced by China or Japan, the United States, which had offered 
its co-operation in place of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, would 
come to her rescue. Neither of these hopes was fulfilled. 


By the beginning of 1925 it was evident that a Putsch against 
British interests was about to take place in China. In the fall of 
1926 the Chinese Nationalists—partly financed by Moscow and 
guided by Borodin, Galen (later known as General Bluecher) and 
other Bolshevik emissaries—surged through South China and 
established themselves in the Yangtze valley, long Britains 
exclusive sphere of influence. They flaunted such slogans as 
‘* Down with the British ’’ and ““ Away with British exploitation. 
Indeed, the success of the Nationalists’ campaign was primarily 
due to their anti-British propaganda promising the masses that if 
British imperialism were put to rout all would be well with China. 
Downing Street sounded out Tokyo and Washington for help, but 
in vain. That Japan should be cool to the British request was 
understandable enough ; but many Englishmen, remembering the 
American promise of co-operation at the Washington Conference, 
were disappointed with the aloofness of the United States. Under 
these circumstances Britain could only retreat before the Nationalist 
onslaughts. 


And so His Majesty’s Government, on December 18, 126, 
proposed to the Powers signatory to the Washington Treaty that 
certain surtaxes which the Nationalists had levied on foreign trade 
in violation of treaty obligations be recognized and regularized. 
To this friendly gesture the Nationalists responded in January 1927 
by forcibly seizing the British Concessions at Hankow and Kiukiang 
In March, Nationalist agitation against the British in Nanking led 
to the looting of several foreign consulates and many foreign ‘irms. 
residences and missionary institutions, and the murder or serious 
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injury of several prominent foreigners. The situation became so 
deplorable that on May 9, Sir Austen Chamberlain admitted in 
the House of Commons that “the Nationalist Government have 
neither observed the spirit of the agreement signed at Hankow, 
nor have they made any attempt to reciprocate the friendly attitude 
which we have displayed towards them.” And yet “ His Majesty's 
Government are,’’ Sir Austen declared almost in the same breath, 
“ ynwilling, even under such provocation as they have received, 
to abandon their hope that this friendly policy will presently evoke 
an equally friendly response from a Chinese Government freed 
from foreign domination and thus enabled to devote itself to the 
single-minded service of the interests of the Chinese.” 

Hitherto English businessmen in China had assumed that the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance served to advance Japanese interests at 
their expense, and that once this pact was dissolved British in- 
fluence and trade would again have smooth sailing. Now, however, 
they were sadly disillusioned, some of them frankly admitting their 
blunder in casting aside Japanese friendship. Boycotted by the 
Chinese, singled out for attack by “‘ Red ” agitators, and uncertain 
of the value of American friendship, these Britishers began to 
advocate a pro-Japanese reorientation in London’s foreign policy. 

In England, too, this sentiment found sympathizers, especially 
in Conservative circles. Although the Government itself had no 
intention of reversing the policy adopted at the Washington 
Conference, it nevertheless felt that Britain’s termination of the 
Alliance with Japan had placed her in no bed of roses. This feeling 
was the more poignant since the American attitude towards the 
English in China seemed to be one of rivalry rather than of co- 
operation. When Downing Street made its proposal that the 
Powers should regularize the Nationalists’ illegal levy of surtaxes 
upon foreign imports, Washington felt—at least it was so stated 
in American newspapers—that Britain had stolen a march on the 
United States by attempting to play the “ big brother ” to China, 
arole it had long considered an American monopoly. In any event, 
Secretary of State Kellogg, in a public statement on January 26, 
1927. went much farther than the British in this Chinese tariff 
question. Mr. Kellogg emphasized American solicitude for China’s 
“unity, independence, and prosperity,”” and declared that ‘ the 
United States is now and has been ever since the negotiation of 
the Washington treaty prepared to enter into negotiations with 
any Government of China or delegates who can represent or speak 
for China not only for the putting into force of the surtaxes of the 
Washington treaty, but entirely releasing tariff control and restoring 
complete tariff autonomy to China.” 
winning of Chinese good will had become a matter of rivalry 
between Washington and London. And indeed, on July 25, 1928, 
Secretary Kellogg surprised the world by making public the text 
of a brief treaty which had been hastily signed by Mr. T. V. Soong, 
the Nationalist Finance Minister, and Mr. John V. A. MacMurray, 
the American Minister at Peiping, and in which the United States 
recognized “‘the principle of complete national tariff autonomy ” 
for China—a recognition which Britain was unwilling to grant. 

Such was the history of the divergences between British and 
American policies vis-d-vis Japan and China during the decade 
following the World War. These differences were thrown into still 
clearer relief by the Manchurian “ incident ’ of 1931. To frustrate 
Japan’s designs on Manchuria, Secretary of State Stimson re- 
peatedly urged the League of Nations, whose interest in the crisis 
seemed only half-hearted, to take measures strong enough to check 
Japanese aggression. He also made several direct approaches to 
Downing Street. His final proposal was that England and the 
United States jointly invoke the Nine Power Treaty, because—as 
Mr. Stimson says in his book “‘ The Far Eastern Crisis *-—economic 
sanctions against Japan “ would have more chance of being adopted 
by Congress if it were recommended following the invocation of the 
Nine Power Treaty than if it had been recommended solely by the 
League of Nations.’ Several times Mr. Stimson called Sir John 
Simon on the trans-Atlantic telephone, and each time the British 
Foreign Secretary’s reply was so lukewarm and uncertain that Mr. 
Stimson had to admit that ‘“‘“my plan was blocked” and that 
the British non-joinder obviously killed the possibility of any 
such démarche.”’ In the British view, Manchuria was merely an 
outlying territory of China where British interests were small and 
from which England could gracefully retreat with no vital sacrifice. 
British statesmen believed that the part of wisdom for Britain was 
to keep Japanese friendship in order to preserve their much larger 
interests in China proper during the years to follow. 
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_ Under its non-recognition doctrine the United States treated 
Manchoukuo as if it were an outcast. The English, on the other 
hand, in 1934 sent there an economic mission led by Lord Barnby 
and representing the powerful Federation of British Industries. 
The mission was “ unofficial’? and ‘ non-political’; but no one, 
reading its highly favorable report on Manchoukuo, could help 
attaching to it a greater significance than met the eye. A year 
later an American economic mission made a tour of the Far East, 
but studiously avoided Manchoukuo and in its report said not a 
word about the economic prospects of that area. It is hard to 
believe that American businessmen could have been so sentimental 
except under political influence. | 

On April 18, 1934, the Japanese Foreign Office, through Mr. 
Eiji Amau, Chief of the Information Bureau and _ so-called 
‘‘ spokesman,” issued a statement enunciating a principle which 
was regarded abroad as an imitation of the Monroe Doctrine. Its 
English version, as given out in Tokyo, was vague in meaning and 
very clumsy in phraseology. The translation published the same day 
by the British Foreign Office was much clearer. It said in part: 
‘* |. supplying China with war aeroplanes, building of aerodromes 
in China and detailing military instructors or military advisers to 
China, or contracting a loan to provide funds for political uses 
would obviously tend to alienate friendly relations between Japan, 
China, and other countries and to disturb peace and order of Eastern 
Asia. Japan will oppose such projects. The foregoing attitude of 
Japan should be clear from policies she has pursued in the past, 
but on account of the fact that positive movements for joint action 
in China by foreign Powers, under one pretext or another are re- 
ported to be on foot, it is deemed not inappropriate to reiterate 
her policy at this time.” 

The Japanese were moved to make this declaration as a result 
of several alarming rumors. For one thing, it was reported that 
powerful] American interests had been supplying China with military 
planes and pilots and had even obtained a concession to build an 
airfield at a point on the Fukien coast eighty miles from a Japanese 
naval harbor off Formosa. For another, Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, 
Financial Adviser to the British Government, had been evolving a 
plan to give China considerable financial aid. Then, too, the League 
of Nations had been sending various experts to China to find out 
how best it could help the Nanking Government. 

On April 30, Mr. Hull issued a formal statement, of which the. 
tenor is indicated by the following sentence: “In the opinion of 
the American people and the American Government, no nation 
can, without the assent of the other nations concerned, rightfully 
endeavor to make conclusive its will in a situation where there are 
involved the rights, the obligations and the legitimate interests of 
other sovereign States.”” The American Ambassador at Tokyo was 
instructed to reiterate these views to the Japanese Foreign Office. 

The British Foreign Office, however, talked in another language. 
On May 18, 1934, Sir John Simon told the House of Commons 
that the Nine Power Treaty contained no provision whereby 
“this country undertook to respect and preserve the integrity of 
Chinese territory.” “‘ It is not true,’ he declared, ““that we have 
ever signed, or . . . anyone has signed, a treaty with China in which 
we have pledged ourselves to use all our forces to preserve the 
territorial integrity and political independence of China including 
Manchuria.” Furthermore, the British Foreign Office seems to have 
inclined to the belief that the activities of Sir Frederick Leith-Ross 
in China were inimical to England’s friendly relations with Japan. 
An Associated Press dispatch, dated London, November 26, 1935, 
reported that the “ British Foreign Office disapproves his (Sir 
Frederick’s) whole mission and particularly disapproves the wordy 
exchanges ... between him and the Japanese,’ and that while 
his activities were supported by the Treasury the “ Foreign Office 
believes ... that any attempt to restore China’s finances is doomed 
until there is political agreement between China and Japan.” 

All this seems to justify the assumption that the abrogation of 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance did not change the basic principle 
of British policy towards Japan—that an aggressive Japan couid 
best be restrained, not by fault-finding and nagging, but by 
friendliness and conciliation. Since the outbreak of Sino-Japanese 
hostilities in July 1937 this policy has been put to a severer test 
than ever before. The sinking of the British gunboat Ladybird in 
the Yangtze and the bombing of the motor-car in which the British 
Ambassador to China was travelling from Nanking to Shanghai, 
even though accidental, taxed British pride. The Japanese block- 
ade of the British Concession at Tientsin caused Mr. Chamberlian 
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to say in the House of Commons on August 4, 1939, that “it makes 
my blood boil to hear and read some things that have been happen- 
ing there.”” And yet, in spite of all the exasperating things which 


have been happening in China, the indications are that England, 


following her traditional policy, will eventually come to terms with 


Japan. 


At the Brussels Conference, called in November 1937 to condemn 
Japan’s acts in China, Mr. Anthony Eden, the British Foreign 
Secretary, was obviously content to play second fiddle to the 
The resolution adopted 
by the Conference was mainly the work of the American delegation. 
The Japanese interpreted these facts as another evidence of Britain’s 
reluctance to make herself the butt of Japan’s enmity, a reluctance 
that became more and more pronounced as the European situation 


American delegate, Mr. Norman H. Davis. 


deteriorated. : 
On July 15, 1939, the British Ambassador at Tokyo, Sir Robert 
Craigie, opened conversations with the Japanese Foreign Minister, 


Mr. Hachiro Arita. The British authorities at Tientsin had rejected 
a Japanese demand that four Chinese terrorists, who at a point 
inside the British Concession had assassinated the pro-Japanese 
superintendent of the Tientsin Customs, be handed over to the 
The Japanese had replied on June 15 
by blockading the Concession. In reality, England hoped that the 


local Chinese court for trial. 


settlement of the Tientsin affair would prove a starting point for the 
improvement of Anglo-Japanese relations along broader fronts. 


By July 24 the conferees had agreed upon general principles 
applicable not only to the Tientsin imbroglio but to the Chinese 
On that day Sir Robert therefore signed the 


situation as a whole. 
following memorandum : 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom fully 
recognize the actual situation in China where hostilities on a large 
scale are in progress and note that, as long as that state of affairs 
continues to exist, the Japanese forces in China have special require- 
ments for the purpose of safeguarding their own security and 
maintaining public order in regions under their control and that 
they have to suppress or remove any such acts or causes as will 
obstruct them or benefit their enemy. His Majesty’s Government 
have no intention of countenancing any act or measures prejudicial 
tothe attainment of the above-mentioned objects by Japanese forces 
and they will take this opportunity to confirm their policy in this 
respect by making it plain to British authorities and British nationals 
in China that they should refrain from such acts and measures. 

When the British memorandum was made public, Washington 
was agog. Outwardly the State Department maintained a deco- 
rous silence. Nevertheless, on July 26, two days after the Craigie- 
Arita understanding had been made public, it notified the Japanese 
Embassy of its decision to abrogate the American-Japanese Com- 
mercial Treaty of 1911: Was there any connection between this 
sudden American move and the Anglo-Japanese agreement at 
Tokyo? In Tokyo, at any rate, the American notification has 
been interpreted as a move to bolster the “ wavering ”’ British. 
The Japanese Foreign Office, in response to persistent public clamor, 
let Mr. Seijiro Yoshizawa, Chief of the American Affairs Bureau, 
explain the American move over the nationwide broadcasting 
system. “On July 26, at 4 p.m. (July 27, 5 a.m. Tokyo time),”’ 
he said, ‘ the State Department handed to the Japanese Embassy 
a very brief note for treaty termination with the verbal advice 
that the document spoke for itself, that no further explanation 
was necessary, and that it would be given to the press at once. 
Only at the Embassy’s request was its publication withheld for a 
few hours to give the Tokyo Foreign Office just enough time to 
receive the note before it was flashed across the Pacific by the 
press.” Why, asked Yoshizawa, was the abrogation done so 
suddenly 2? “* Perhaps,’’ he suggested, “the American move had 
something to do with the Anglo-Japanese conversations which 
had been in progress in Tokyo.” 

The Craigie memorandum of July 24 was duly communicated 
to Washington by the British Government. To the questions which 
the State Department doubtless asked, the British apparently 
replied with assurances that though no change was contemplated 
in their policy of Anglo-American co-operation, they regretted 
that the European situation did not permit them to pursue in 
China a course exactly parallel to that of the United States. This 
much at least was gathered from Mr. Chamberlain’s address 
before the House of Commons on August 5, 1939, when he declared 
that “‘if the British Government says it does not regard this 
formula (the Craigie-Arita memorandum) as making any change in 
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our policy, as indeed it does not, that is much more important 
than the alteration of words in a formula which has been arrived 
at after much difficulty and hours of discussion.” In reply to 4 
question as to why Britain could not follow the American example 
and denounce her commercial treaty with Japan, Mr. Chamberlaip 
pointed to the “‘fundamental difference of the United States os 
America and its isolation from Europe and this country,” and 
said that ‘“‘we would much rather settle our differences with the 
Japanese by discussion and negotiation.”” The Prime Ministe, 
concluded with these words: ‘‘ We shall endeavor to show 
patience and to exercise reasonable moderation, recognizing that 
behind all these outrageous things (done by the Japanese) there 
may be some genuine suspicion on the part of the Japanese jn 
China about our treatment of them, but above all let us not forget 
that there may be even graver and nearer problems to be considered 
in the course of the next few months.”’ 

Besides the threat of war across the Channel, Downing Street 
had to consider the possibility, even probability, of Japan’s joining 
the Berlin-Rome Axis, not only to combat the Comintern but 
to form a united military front against England and France, Even 
while Mr. Chamberlain was uttering the above-quoted words, Berlin 
and Rome were moving heaven and earth to obtain a quick and 
favorable decision from Japan. In Tokyo, too, a powerful group 
had been vigorously working to push Japan into the projected 
triple alliance. What would become of Hongkong and of Britain’s 
tremendous investments in China, were Japan to ally with Germany? 
Worse, what would happen in India if Japan were to sweep British 
influence from East Asia? Would not Australia, New Zealand 
and the British possessions in the South Pacific be opened to an 
attack by the Japanese Navy ? Certainly, these questions received 
a most serious consideration at Whitehall during the critical days 
of August 1939. 

Hitler’s scuttling of the Anti-Comitern league by joining hands 
with Stalin made the situation even more ominous, for Berlin now 
urged Tokyo to come to terms with Moscow so that a great bloc 
extending from the Rhine to the Pacific might be created. This, 
coupled with the abrogation of the American commercial treaty 
with Japan, was a portent which England could not ignore. 
Indeed, history does not lack instances in which American pressure 
or antagonism drove Japan into Russia’s arms. Secretary Knox's 
famous Manchurian railway scheme to “‘ smoke Japan out,”’ as he 
expressed it, led to the Russo-Japanese Convention of 1911. The 
hostility of the United States towards the Sino-Japanese agreement 
resulting from the so-called “Twenty-one Demands” was largely 
responsible for the virtual alliance between Tokyo and Moscow in 
1916. The enactment in 1924 of the American Immigration Law 
with Japanese exclusion clauses was followed by Japan’s recogni- 
tion of Soviet Russia. 

The Anglo-Japanese conversations at Tokyo were suspended 
soon after the United States notified Japan that it was terminating 
the treaty, largely because—so the Japanese believed—Downing 
Street was momentarily heartened. But the suspension was short- 
lived, for following the outbreak of the European War in September 
1939, England has felt more keenly than ever the need for better 
relations with Japan. But before Britain can establish such rela- 
tions, she must meet Japan halfway in the spirit of the Craigie- 
Arita memorandum of July 24, even if this runs counter to American 
wishes. In July, Britain had already consented to hand over to 
the native police the four Chinese terrorists and had also agreed 
to certain measures of co-operation between the British Concession 
police and the Japanese authorities at Tientsin. What remains 
for further discussion is the Japanese demand that the silver worth 
about £8,000,000 held by a Nationalist bank in the Concession he 
turned over to the Japanese-sponsored New Chinese Government 
at Peiping, and that the fapi, or legal currency of the Chiang Kai- 
shek régime, be prohibited within the said Concession. 

At this writing both the silver and fapi questions seem about 
to be settled. And when these matters are out of the way, the 
blockade of the British and French concessions will be lifted, even 
though the Japanese forces on the spot may prove recalcitrant. 

On March 28, 1940, only two days before the inauguration of 
Wang Ching-wei’s secessionist government at Nanking, Ambassador 
Craigie surprised the Japanese—and the Americans—by making 
a very significant speech plainly bidding for Japan’s friendship. 
Said Sir Robert : 

Bearing in mind the declared intentions of the Japanese govern- 
ment and the measure of success already achieved, I have a definite 
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feeling of confidence in the future of Anglo-Japanese relations. .. . 
Japan and Great Britain are two maritime powers on the fringe 
of great continents and they are vitally concerned with the 
sovenants in those continents. . . . Methods may differ but both 
are ultimately striving for the same objective—a lasting peace and 


the preservation of our institutions from extraneous and subversive _ 


‘nfuences. It is surely not beyond the powers of constructive 
statesmanship to bring the aims of their national policies into full 

armony. 
Acain there was a stir in Washington. What a difference, in 
tone and implication, between Sir Robert’s address and Ambassa- 
dor Grew’s famous “ straight-from-the-horse’s-mouth ’’ speech 
delivered in Tokyo the previous October! But London took pains 
to explain that the Craigie speech had no political significance. 
Lord Halifax in the House of Lords, and Mr. Butler in the House 
of Commons, stated that there was no question of any change in 
British policy in China, though they added that this attitude was 
not incompatible with a wish to see an improvement in Anglo- 
Japanese relations. Nevertheless, neither Sir Robert nor his Go- 
vernment could have failed to foresee that the Japanese were bound 
to read political significance into such a speech. Three days after 
it had been delivered, Secretary Hull issued a statement denouncing, 
in language more vigorous than he had used in any of his previous 
statements on China, the inauguration of the Wang Ching-wei 
régime. Meanwhile, Downing Street was eloquently silent on the 
advent of the new Nanking Government. Here was a clear indica- 
tion of the relative position of London and Washington vis-a-vis 
the Sino-Japanese situation. 

To-day, while the United States is buzzing with talk of an 
embargo against Japan, the British are thinking of extending their 
trade with her. The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, whose stock is 
mostly owned by the British Government, has agreed to sell Japan 
a million barrels of crude oil—an agreement likely to be expanded. 
The British Foreign Office may be cautious in taking advantage 
of the American abrogation of the commercial treaty with Japan ; 
but the Treasury and the Ministry of Economic Warfare are under- 
stood to be in favor of developing trade opportunities in and with 
Japan and China. It is considered quite possible that Britain will 
increase her purchases of Japanese foodstuffs and also reduce tariffs 
on Japanese textiles imported into India, thus giving Japan the 
necessary exchange to purchase cotton, oil, machinery and other 
goods from the British Empire. 

Many Americans may regard Britain’s concessions to Japan as 
shocking, as a betrayal of her promise to co-operate with the United 
States, They have been wont to believe that British and American 
interests in China were identical. It has seldom occurred to them 
that this community of interests is subject to severe restrictions. 
Creat as is Britain’s stake in China, it sinks to relative insignificance 
when compared with her infinitely greater stakes in other parts 
of the world, above all, in Europe. The position of the United 
States is quite different. Free from European entanglements and 


blessed with an advantageous geographical position, it can con- 


centrate its attention upon the Far East. 

Yet the United States has no stake in East Asia other than the 
Philippines and the Open Door in China. Neither of these inter- 
ests is vital to the United States; but because it has no other 
interests in the Far East, it can, if it wishes, devote an undivided 
attention to them. Particularly in regard to China, it can take 
vigorous measures against Japan as a sort of hobby, confident 


that no matter what the Japanese do in retaliation, none of its 


vita! interests will be hurt. On the other hand, England’s interests 
in China are of such magnitude that she cannot apply pressure 
upon Japan without exposing them to grave danger. 

Both the Japanese and the Wang Ching-wei Governments 


have repeatedly promised to respect the legitimate rights and 


interests of third Powers in China. Much significance attaches to 
the qualifying word “legitimate.” Is extraterritoriality legiti- 
mate? Are foreign settlements and concessions legitimate ? 
Even if the Wang Ching-wei régime considers them “ illegitimate,” 
it will take no precipitate action to abolish them, but will allow 
time for readjustment. Are not the Powers themselves, including 
the United States, committed to the termination of these imperia 
in im perio within a reasonable time 2? As for Britain, she evidently 
believes that her purely or essentially economic interests can best 
be served by friendliness towards Japan. Take, for instance, the 
British attitude towards the Yangtze River trade. There were 
3) British ships totalling 68,000 tons engaged in that trade as 
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compared to 8,400 tons of American and 35,000 tons of Japanese 
shipping. Yet England has never protested to Japan against the 
temporary closing of the Yangtze as a military measure so vigor- 
ously as has the United States. Washington received from Japan 
prompt apologies and a check for $2,214,007 for the sinking of the 
gunboat Panay and for the damage done to three Standard Oil 
ships by Japanese bombers along the Yangtze on December 12, 
1937 : London is still waiting for a settlement due for the sinking 
of the gunboat Ladybird on the same occasion. _ , 

On Japan's part there is now a perceptible tendency to 
appreciate the British attitude, particularly as she feels that her 
traditional policy of preserving American friendship has proved 
futile. For economic and other reasons Japan’s natural preference is 
for American rather than for British good will. Since the beginning 
of the hostilities in China she has endeavored to respect, as far as 
practicable under the exigencies of military operations, American 
property and American rights, while she has shown no such solicit- 
ude for British interests. Now she feels herself forced to reorient. 
her course. If her relations with England improve, the latter’s 
vested rights in China will be treated with more respect. For one 
thing, vast British railway loans to China which have been in 
default for many years will be resuscitated if the railways, with 
the assistance of Japanese technicians and experts, emerge from 
chaos. England no doubt finds encouragement in this respect in 
what the Japanese have done for the British-financed Mukden- 
Shanhaikwan railway in Manchuria. For many years prior to 
the creation of Manchoukuo under Japanese guidance, the income. 
of this railway had been misappropriated by the local warlords, 
leaving nothing for interest or sinking fund. Promptly upon the 
appearance of Manchoukuo in 1932, the new Government, acting 
upon Japanese advice, paid all back interest, and has since been. 
punctually paying the sums necessary to service the British loan. 

Japan, though discouraged by the United States’ adamantine 
attitude towards her, still sees aray of hope in the statement made 
by Secretary Hull on March 30 of this year. This statement, 
while it condemns the inauguration of the Wang Ching-wei régime, 
contains a significant sentence: “This Government again makes 
full reservation of this country’s rights under international law 
and existing treaties and agreements.”’ This idea is the letimolif 
running through all of Mr. Hull’s pronouncements on the Sino- 
Japanese situation. It is not a new idea; it simply follows 
America’s traditional policy of the Open Door in China enunciated 
by John Hay forty years ago. That policy looks upon China’s 
Open Door and territorial] integrity as a means to an end—and 
that end is the preservation and promotion of American commer- 
cial interests. Secretary Hay himself raised no objection to spheres 
of influence already established as long as they did not prejudice 
the equal commercial opportunity of other nations. Japan believes 
that if American policy can be made to conform to this tradition 
there is still hope, given reasonable time, for a rapprochement. with 
Washington. 


The French Empire in Asia 


The French colonial possessions in Asia are as follows: 

(1) Five enclaves in British India, comprising Pondicherry 
and others, the remains of the old French Colonial Empire. 

(2) French Indo-China, comprising the colony of Cochin China 
and the protectorates of Cambodia, Annam, Tonkin and Laos. 
French infiuence in Indo-China dates back to 1787: and the ter- 
ritory was acquired, after wars in 1861-2 and in 1882, by conven- 
tions in 1887 and 1895. Saigon is the most important port between 
Singapore and Hongkong. It exports enormous quantities of rice, 
also other tropical products. Tungsten is a considerable product. 

(3) Kwang Chou-wan, a strip of territory on the coast of 
Kwangtung, with the islands of Tanghai and Nauchow, leased to 
France in 1898. | | 

(4) French Concessions at Shanghai, Tientsin, Hankow and 
Canton. | 

(5) Pacific Islands. (Oceania). New Caledonia (annexed 1853) 
and other islands. New Hebrides held jointly with Britain.. New 
Caledonia produces nickel ore and chrome ore. 

A message from the French Government from Bordeaux 
(June 25) announced that the President of the Republic had signed 
a decree vesting in Vice-Admiral Decoux the functions of Governor- 
General of Indo-China, displacing General Catroux. 
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Japan Faces Realities 


By WILLIAM HOSOKAWA 


~\ EALISM is a favored word among diplomats. It has been 
used often in relation to international affairs in the Far 
East, especially by Tokyo which urges her friends to 

I’ take a realistic view of the existant conditions. So 
far as Japan is concerned, her entire foreign policy is founded now 
on exactly such a realistic view of things in East Asia in particular 
and in the world im general. 

The comparatively rapid succession with which Cabinets in 
Tokyo have been formed and fallen is proof enough of the unrest 
in Japan’s body politic, and of the groping that has been going 
on within the country in order to evolve a workable, practical, 
profitable national policy. They have come, and they have gone, 
Konoye, Hiranuma, Abe, Yonai; and Konoye returns once more 
to the helm to find the China Incident still unsettled, the world 
situation far worse, Japan’s position in that world picture still 
prominent but indefinitely outlined. | 

That is the realistic picture to-day as Japan finds herself in 
the fourth year of the undeclared war on the Asiatic mainland. 
Her store of men, money and resources is strained, but far from 
exhausted by the many months of effort. She is entrenched more 
or less firmly over almost the entire Chinese coast, and in the 
Yangtze Valley as far inland as Ichang, at the very entrance to 
the Yangtze gorges on the way to Chungking. Yet peace in the 
full sense in the Sino-Japanese conflict is not in sight. 

Wang Ching-wei and his peace bloc in Nanking have made 
steady progress in their efforts. The draft of a fundamental 
agreement between Nanking and Tokyo, reported to be based on 
the Konoye statement of December, 1938, has been initialed and 
is now in Tokyo for final Japanese approval. Despite increasing 
peace sentiment in Chungking reported by neutral observers, and 
ever-increasing financial and economic difficulties, Chiang Kai-shek 
has given no indication that he is ready to either capitulate or 
compromise. 

While the situation is thus insecure, the full scope of Japanese 
plans for reconstruction and development in China cannot be put 
into operation. The whole of the Japanese-dominated section 
of the Far East is in a temporarily dormant state compared to 
the tremendous potential ability of the area to produce, to buy 
and sell, to consume, construct and prosper. 





Questions for the Future 


All the preceding information has been hashed and rehashed 
in the public prints. It is the known factor. The unknown factor 
is Japan’s foreign relations, her ability to deal peacefully if possible, 
with force if it comes to that, with those nations whose interests, 
either material or sentimental, come into conflict with Japan’s 
growing pains. It seems highly probable that Japan herself 
does not know for sure in which direction her foreign policy will 
be oriented, and how she will deal with the problems. 

Reduced to the bare essentials, we discover that of Japan’s 
recent cabinets only one fell due to internal reasons. The first 
Konoye cabinet went out when Prince Konoye decided, after mak- 
ing his peace proposals known, that a new group im control would 
facilitate an agreement with China. The Hiranuma cabinet 
vacillated badly between pro-British and pro-Axis alignments, 
and finally the war came to Europe before the now memorable 
series of Five-Minister cabinet meetings could decide whether to 
string along with London or Berlin. The war brought an end to 
the necessity of making a definite decision, and the Hiranuma 
cabinet lost the public confidence and had to resign. The Abe 
cabinet which followed was in an extremely difficult position 
from the beginning. It had no fully preconceived notion of what 
it wanted to do. The pressure of internal difficulties—the shortage 
of charcoal and power and maldistribution of the rice supply during 
an extremely hard winter—brought about its end, the first of the 
war-time cabinets to fall due to internal troubles. The Yonai 
cabinet which took office early this year lasted only until July. 
It was forced to dissolve when the War Minister, General Shunroku 


Hata, put forth the Army’s demands for certain reorientation of 
foreign policy and reorganization of the internal setup, and handed 
in his resignation when Admiral Yonai refused to accede. Under 
Japan’s constitutional law, the War Minister must be an officer from 
the active list, and if the Army refuses to provide one, the cabinet 
cannot function. 

_ There has been much talk of totalitarianism in Japan under 
the proposed Konoye one-party system, and of a semi-fascist 
state, army dictated, but under ostensible civilian administration. 
No such sweeping comparisons and parallels with western political 
mechanisms, however, are justifiable or accurate. As all things 
must be judged, not for what they are said to be, but for 
what they by their actions prove to be, final judgment on the new 
Japanese political mechanism must await more concrete results. 


Konoye Sets New Course 


Prince Konoye made a departure from the policy of his pre. 
decessors, including himself, when he named Yosuke Matsuoka 
his foreign minister. Matsuoka’s record shows him to be 2 dynamic, 
blunt, truculent if need be, aggressive character. He does not 
bother often to be conciliatory. He does not shrink from bluffing 
his way at times. But like the good poker player that he is, he 
manages to make good his cards when his bluff is called. He gave 
the tip-off to Japan’s foreign policy when he declared there would 
be no more “ toadying.” He was saying that Japan would follow 
an independent course, and the others could take it or leave it. 
Matsuoka outlined Japan’s aims—a Greater East Asia as a 
Japanese sphere of influence. The statement conjured up the 
talk of other political theorists who had pictured a world of great 
spheres of influence : America in the Western Hemisphere, Britain 
in Western Europe, Italy in the Mediterranean and Africa, Germany 
in Centrai Europe, the Baltic and the Balkans, Russia over her 
own vast domains and central Asia, Japan in East Asia. Matsuoka 
did not specify where the fringes of his Great East Asia would 
lie, but it was made clear that the sphere of influence was not 
territorial in character, only economic. Britain saw an end to 
the mythical “‘Open Door” in China, the United States feared 
for the future of the Philippines and for vital rubber and tin supplies 
in the Kast Indies. Everyone was concerned for the territorial 
integrity of French Indo-China and the Netherlands Indies. 

As if to implement his promise of action, Matsuoka recalled 
almost a half hundred of Japan’s envoys abroad including Ambas- 
sadors in the United States, Soviet Russia and Turkey, down 
through ministerial, councellor and consuls-general ranks. Some 
of the recalled will take up Tokyo appointments ; others will be 
retired to make way for new blood. To the Netherlands Indies, 
Premier Konoye sent his able Minister of Commerce, Mr. I[chizo 
Kobayashi, to negotiate trade treaties. In French Indo-China, 
Major-General Nishihara is reported to be negotiating for the right 
to land Japanese troops. Since reports on proceedings have been 
so fragmentary and inaccurate, nothing more than speculation 
is possible here. Suffice it to say that if the Japanese gain a foot- 
hold, it will be a major triumph in the avowed program of southern 
economic expansion. 

In still] another direction the new Konoye Cabinet is showing 
its hand. A retired Army officer, Lieut.-General Yoshitsugu 
Tatekawa has been named Ambassador to the Soviet Union. 
Publicly, the new Ambassador declares he likes the Russian people 
even if he does not care for Communism, and that he plans to have 
a heart to heart talk with Foreign Commissar Molotov whom he 
will address as “ Tovarish.”” The Tokyo press took up the cue, 
and predicted that Japan would seek a fundamental rapproche- 
ment with the U.S.S.R. 


Doubtful Factors in Situation 


It remains to be seen whether such a move will be successful, 
or even will be attempted. Russo-Japanese relations have bee? 
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clouded by a real conflict of interests in Japan’s continental ex- 
pansion and the Soviet’s attempts to stretch out territorially as 
well as to spread Communistic doctrines. To some the Japanese 
move toward conciliation, if it may be called that, comes as a 
cynical, opportunistic move, as deliberate and provocative to the 
Far Eastern scene as was the Nazi-Soviet non-aggression pact 
which left Germany free to strike against Poland last summer. 

To Japan, any such gesture is opportunistic, but at the same 
time extremely realistic. One must look at Japan’s relations with 
other powers, and again at the circumstances which made Matsuoka 
declare “‘no more toadying”’ to understand the situation. 

Fundamentally, it must be understood that Japan is proceed- 
ing on her course firm in the belief that she is doing no wrong. 
She believes she is entitled to a sphere of influence in the Far 
East just as much as the United States exercises such a sphere of 
infiuence in the Western Hemisphere. She believes she could 
consolidate such a program peacefully and advantageously to all 
if it were not for *‘ interference’ by foreign powers. She believes, 
and with reason, that hed she not adjusted herself to the ways of 
Western netions with ultra-rapidity, she would have been reduced 
to the colonic]! or semi-colonia]l status in which practically ell 
other Asiatic peoples find themselves. Now that Japan has 
attained adult stature, she seeks what she believes to be her right 
by rexson of geogrephic propinquity if for no other. She resents, 
most of all, what she terms the “‘hypocrysy ” of Western nations 
who take a “‘ holier than thou” attitude toward Japan after the 
record they left before abandoning imperialism as national policy. 

Naturally the pursuit of this sort of policy has brought Japan 
into bitter conflict with the vested interests of Western nations. 
especially Brit-in end the United States. Up to now Japan has 
battled anxiously for foreign approbation while she continued her 
campaign in China. Of course, it was a losing fight, for the powers 
could not approve of a growing threat to their holdings, especially 
when the so-called victim could be presented admirably as the 
sympathy-needing under-dog. At the same time there was a 
world-wide struggle on between the expansionistic ideologies of 
the ‘‘ have-not ”’ nations, and the demand for maintenance of the 
status quo by the “haves.” Thus Japan was classed without 
further discrimination with the world’s bad boys, Germany and 
Italy. 


Not Wholly Accurate 


This, however, was an unnatural classification. Throughout 
the history of Japan’s foreign relations, Great Britain and the 
United States have figured far more intimately than any of the 
other Western powers. It was the United States that opened 
Japan’s hermit doors. Liberal American ways attracted Japan’s 
popular friendship. ‘To-day American customs, goods and innova- 
tions influence Japanese every-day way of living more than those 
of any other nation. It was under the mutually advantageous 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance that Japan was able to build up her military 
and naval strength until she became a first rate power, willing, 
ready and eager to take her place in the world in the Far East. 
It was only natural, then, that she should try to retain the good 
will of her traditional friends. 

Perhaps her tactics were wrong. More likely there was a 
fundamental clesh of interests that would brook no understanding, 
not while both sides remained adamant to the stands they had 
taken on the China issue. Each succeeding Cabinet sought a 
way out of the dilemna, but only succeeded in making the situation 
worse. In the United States public sentiment translated itself 
into first an unofficial boycott (vigorously publicized by Chinese 
and Communist agents), then the abrogation of the 1911 trade 
treaty, and finally the licensing and practical embargo on exports 
of vital war supplies including machine tools, aviation gasoline 
and scrap iron. Britain’s stand was equally strong in the first 
stages, but as pressure increased in Europe and finally broke out 
into the present war, she modified her position, even to the extent 
of the Tientsin agreement and the closing of the Burma-Yunnan 
road to Chungking’s great consternation. 

It is natural, then, that Japan should seek friends elsewhere 
instead of trying to butt a stone wall. For, on the other hand the 
Axis powers were expending every effort to pull Japan into their 
camp, with the argument that it was to their mutual advantage. 
Under the circumstances it was a strong talking point, and a heady 
one. It is surprising that Tokyo has not swung over completely 
before this. Only strong tradition and sentimental ties have 
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held Japan in check this long. If Britain should suffer a decisive 
defeat in Europe, it is likely that it would be the clinching argu- 
ment in Japan for the pro-Axis schools. 

In the meanwhile, there came Matsucka’s declaration that 
Japan would follow a fully independent course. In actuality, 


-it was a rebuff of the Axis, for it dashed their hopes of a quick and 


definite alliance. At the same time it was plain warning that 
American and British favor would not be curried, no matter how 
misdirected Japanese efforts in this direction may have been in 
the past. | | 


To Stand on Her Own Feet 


Thus J epan hes cut loose from the policy of trying to gain 
third power support. The powers that are willing to give it, 


Germany and Italy, are still in precerious positions and would 


not be able to extend a great deel of aid in the final show-down. 
The powers thet are adamant, America and Great Britain, continue 
to frown on Japanese moves and hold the upper hand in the world- 
wide balance of strength. : 

The great, uncertain factor is Soviet Russia. There have been 

ominous reports from the Manchu-Siberian and Manchu-Mongol 
fronts. Verious reliable neutral observers have brought back 
stories of vast numbers of mechanized Russian troops being rushed 
eastward, accompanied by train efter train of military supplies, 
mechanized equipment, even ambulances. A sizeable Red fleet 
is said to be stationed at Vladivostok. The trans-Siberian rail- 
way is said to be double-tracked between Vladivostok and Moscow, 
and there are numerous other stréetegic spurs that have been com- 
pleted recently. 
Russia as the unknown factor looms large to Japan’s north, 
and Japan with a heavy handful of commitments stands without 
a friend who might give effective cid. Japan can accomplish a 
double stroke— sefeguerd her north, free her hands for more press- 
ing problems. by reaching an understanding with the Soviet Union. 
This step is not only smart, practically, it is virtually a necessity 
if Japan is to continue her policy of consolidating the Far East 
within her sphere at the cost of continued and ill-concealed opposi- 
tion by other interested powers. Such an alliance, however, is 
hard to conceive of unless the Soviet decides that there are urgent 
matters on her German and Balkan borders needing immediate 
attention, and both Japan and Russia agree to call a truce to the 
bitter rivalry in East Asie. It will be a pact of convenience, entered 
into by both parties with the full realization that it does not settle 
but merely postpones their reckoning. 

The lie is given reports of a gagged and voiceless Japan by 
the various points of view on foreign policy expressed by leading 
figures. Mr. K. K. Kawakami presented one viewpoint in the 
Foreign Affairs Magazine when he declared that Japan feeling her 
efforts to conciliate the United States have failed, may collaborate 
with Britain in the Far Eest to Americe’s detriment. Mr. Juji 
Kasai, M.P., expounds another view, saying a fundamental under- 
standing in the Pacific with the United States is both necessary 
end possible. On the other hand there ere the strong exponents 
of full co-operation with the Axis Powers. The last, and perhaps 
fastest growing group is that which advocated an independent 
foreign policy, pro-Japan only. 


A Plea for Nationalism 


A writer in the Miyako Shimbun hes summed up the sentiments 
of this group saying: ‘‘ What is to be gained by abandoning the 
policy of reliance on Britain and America, only to substitute it 
with the policy of depending on Germany and Italy? Japan 
must depend on no country but itself, adopting a truly independent 
and autonomous course. This must be understood clearly by the 
entire nation. ‘ Pro-Japonism’ as a policy for the Japanese people 
may seem strange and inappropriate but it is exactly the sentiment 
that needs full expression in this country.” 

In the final analysis it is obvious that any course that Japan 
will take will be taken because her leaders believe it to be to Japan’s 
best interests, and not to those of any other. It is necessarily 
from a selfish viewpoint that the decisions must be made, for while 
sentiment may be strong in international dealings, it is subservient 
to the more immediate and material factors, especially when they 
touch national security. Let us use the word “realistic” again. 
Japan is taking a realistic course, which means that she will take 
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War Hazards in the Pacific 


By C. J. LAVAL 


UDDEN realization of German might and ruthlessness made 
manifest in the unexpected series of victories in Europe 
| has rudely awakened the American Nation to dangers 
never even suspected. The Washington Government, 
spurred by an apprehensive public opinion, has been galvanized 
into action to repair mistakes of a long period of complacency, 
the insecurity of which only now shockingly has been made apparent. 
The changes that must be wrought in the United States, and the 
great things that must be done, unhappily, cannot be brought about 
overnight. However pressing public clamor and national needs, 
no omnipotent force exists to wave a wand and give immediately 
to the American p2ople what they now so ardently desire—adequate 
armament insuring security. It all takes time. 

Although a conscription measure to create the great American 
Army of the future is being enacted, the forces to comprise the 
first units of that future army have not yet been selected for initial 
training. Plans to house, clothe, feed and train that army are 
only on paper, and craftsmen are but now drawing the designs 
for the machines. to make those other machines that will produce 
the arms and equipment that the American soldiers of the future 
must still be taught to use. Only the merest beginnings have been 
made in erecting the munitions plants, airplane factories and ship- 
yards that expanded armament plans require. Naval enlargement 
is the essential primary necessity for defense of the American Nation, 
but experts agree that even under most favorable circumstances 
six years of intensive work must be done before the warships needed 
to-day can be built and commissioned for service. 

Since time is the compelling factor in American affairs, every 
act of the Washington Government at this time must be conditioned 
by the handicap of that factor. Present-day policies have to be 
based upon conditions as they are, not upon future anticipations. 
The American Nation now is definitely involved in the great con- 
flict in Europe on the side of Great Britain, and it is assured that 
every possible aid short of sending troops across the Atlantic will 
be given by the-United States to Great Britain. To that extent 
we are already in the European war, but, keeping in mind that 
the European situation bristles with uncertainties, all probabilities 
are that the United States will be able to avoid active participation 
in the struggle. In accord with determined American public 
opinion, seemingly, we are managing to keep out of the European 
war, but on the other side. of the world, in the Pacific, we appear 
ourselves to be putting a different complexion on the future outlook. 





Oriental Puzzle in the Pacific 


Issues and probabilities of the situation in the Far East that 
are now merged with the breathless sweep of world events, are 
more complex and difficult to evaluate to-day than ever before ; 
issues in Europe, upon which developments in the Far East depend 
so greatly, in comparison are clear-cut, and estimates more or less 
accurate can be attempted of consequences that may be expected 
to follow upon the outcome of the conflict raging over the shores 
of the United Kingdom. 

Continuously from the time when Japan first emerged as a 
world power of first rank, after the Russo-Japanese war, American 
Far Eastern policy has opposed Japanese aims and Japanese efforts 
to expand. {fn the beginning, thirty-odd years ago, this American 
attitude was motivated by fears for the security of the newly-won 
territory of the Philippines, and by hopes for a vast profitable 
commerce with China, which have not yet been realized. American 
statesmen continue to harbor the same suspicions and apprehen- 
sions, but to-day the scope of the dangers foreseen from a powerful 
Japan has broadened greatly. Through this period, while seeking 
to curb Japan, American statecraft has exerted every possible effort 
to strengthen an enfeebled limping China, which could not or would 
not learn to walk on her own feet with the family of nations. 

In the years following the Russo-Japanese war, as a means 
to frustrate American efforts, first to acquire position and influence 
in Manchuria, and later to gain special commercial and financial 
advantages in North China, Japan was thrust into alliances with 


Russia, her erstwhile enemy, a course that the years proved to he 
costly and harmful. American intervention in 1915 when the 
World War was in progress forced Japan to modify considerably 
her Twenty-one demands on China at that time, and in large measure 
it was American influence that compelled Japan to withdraw from 
the Chinese province of Shantung where Japan as one of the Allied 
powers had won a foothold when she dislodged the Germans from 
the Kiaochow peninsula and Tsingtao early in the war. In the 
same way Japanese troops at length were forced out of Siberia 
following the spectacular interallied foray into that part of the 
world in 1920. On assurances Japanese statesmen are said to have 
been given by Japan’s European allies in the World War Japan 
had expected to obtain a permanent position on the mainland in 
Siberia, but this expectation was shattered by edict of President 
Wilson and the Japanese troops were obliged to retire, opening 
the way through Siberia to the seaboard for the forces of Russian 
communism. 
The Washington Conference 


American statecraft supported by Canadian influence brought 
about the Washington Conference of 1922-23, the major purpose 
of which now is seen to have been the termination of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, which through two decades had been specially 
advantageous to Japan and which was replaced at the Conference 
by the so-called Four Power treaty, and the Nine-Power treaty, 
to-day the subject of so much acrimonious controversy. In 1924 
the American Congress enacted the Asiatic Exclusion Law—another 
bitter pill for Nippon. 

Provisions of the Nine-Power treaty, which include, not quaran- 
tees, aS was emphasized recently in the British House of Commons, 
but agreement to respect the territorial integrity of China, furnished 
the instruments with which Col. Henry L. Stimson as American 
Secretary of State in 1932 and now Secretary of War, sought by 
every means to defeat the Japanese effort in Manchuria when the 
new state of Manchoukuo was created, supplanting the former 
régime of the Changs. Most of the American opposition to all 
Japan has done in China through the conflicts of the past eight 
years and particularly since the renewal of warfare in 1937 is based 
upon provisions of the Nine Power treaty. Latterly the scope of 
American disapproval of Japanese activities has been broadened 
and just as President Wilson twenty years ago extended the “ ter- 
ritorial integrity ’’ portion of American policy in China to embrace 
Siberia, Mr. Cordell Hull, American Secretary of State, is extending 
it to include the Netherlands East Indies and Indo-China. To-day 
this line of policy goes by the name of maintenance of the status que. 
The underlying purposes of the policy have remained unchanged. 

The moralities have ceased to have much weight in international 
affairs. As things have begun to assume new shapes in a changed 
world the ancient usages no longer avail, but must be modified. 
The great international game of the Nations cannot be stopped, 
but the other fellow refuses to play according to the old rules. 

In the period of more than a vear that has elapsed since the 
Washington Government announced abrogation of the Japanese- 
American Trade treaty, Japan has got used to thinking about a 
general embargo imposed by the United States. The first shock 
has passed, and also the Nipponese have had more than a year in 
which to prepare to meet the blow which has not yet been dealt. 
The embargo assuredly is a potent instrument, and Japan has 
already been brought to feel some part of its effectiveness. This 
instrument might become completely effective for American pur- 
poses in the Far East if all external factors could be excluded. The 
external factors, however, are ever more insistently present, taking 
the shapes of the Axis powers, and Russia as well. It seems assured 
that the influence of these powers will be exerted in. future develop- 
ments in the Far East, but what réles they will play cannot be pre- 
dicted. The whole future course of events in the western Pacific 
probably will be decided by the outcome of the Battle of Britain. 

It does not follow necessarily that victory for Great Britain in 
the present struggle will impose any check upon Nipponese south- 
ward expansion to which the United States is opposed. If and 
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when Great Britain successfully repels the invading Nazi forces 
from her home shores the great. European conflict will only enter 
a new phase on extended seale. The war then will be carried to 
the European mainland. Such an eventuality would be helpful 
for the American naval expansion program and would strengthen 
the United States in the Pacific, insuring that the American fleet 
could continue to be based on Hawaii in readiness for action in 
the western Pacific. 


The External Factor of Safety 


Maintenance of unimpaired British naval power measures into 
more importance from the American viewpoint than anything else 
that may happen in the European conflict. Should this British 
safeguard in the Atlantic be removed, either by an adverse turn 
of the fortunes of war or by withdrawal of the British fleet to 
Singapore, then American Far Eastern policy would be directly 
affected and the necessity would at once arise to shift the American 
fleet from Hawaii into the Atlantic for the defense, not only of the 
United States, but of all the lands in the Western Hemisphere. 
Such a shift of the American fleet would not be possible if in the 
meantime the strained relations between the United States and 
Japan should be brought to the breaking point, which easily could 
happen should Japan decide to defy edicts the American State 
Department has issued with regard to the Netherlands East Indies 
and Indo-China. 

A world situation fraught with such grave possibilities for the 
American Nation furnishes sound basis for concern such as that 
voiced on September 13 in the American House of Representatives 
by Congressman Carl Hinshaw who warned his colleagues that 
relations between Japan and the United States were “‘ perilously 
near a break,’ and added that in the event of armed conflict in 
the Pacific ‘“ we can expect to go it alone.” 

[t remains necessary to assess values as they exist, not as they 
will be at some future time, and it should be remembered that 
Japan's Navy is the third most powerful in the world. Practically, 
this Navy has not been involved and assuredly it has not been weak- 
ened in any degree by the long drawn out conflict in China. The 
real strength of the Japanese Navy, in fact, is an unknown quantity, 
but it is known that the Nipponese fleet has been greatly strength- 
ened since the abrogation of the naval treat¥ five years ago. Before 
the abrogation of the Naval Treaty when the naval strength of 
world powers was a matter of public record competent experts such 
as the late Hector Bywater expressed grave doubt if the combined 
British and American fleets would be able to dislodge and defeat 
the Japanese Navy in its own waters. It is in the waters of the 
western Pacific that American diplomacy latterly has been tending 
in the direction of conflict. A war between the United States and 
Japan could not be fought anywhere else, and if it is brought about 
while the European conflict still is in progress, assuredly the United 
States, as Congressman Hinshaw now warns, would have to go it 
alone. If in the course of such a war the British fleet should be 
eliminated in the Atlantic the American Nation would be thrust 
into the grave plight of confronting powerful foes in both oceans, 
possibly long before present-day armament expansion plans could 
be carried out. The United States then might face adversaries 
possessing resources and equipment to produce armaments five 
times greater than those of all the Americas. 


Issues in the South Seas 


Trade and access to essential raw materials appear to be the 
considerations that have mainly influenced recent trends of American 
diplomacy in the Netherlands East Indies and in Indo-China. 
These present-day sore spots in the Pacific are among the richest 
regions in the world in natural resources. Their vast native popula- 
tions have been exploited through centuries by European powers, 
and they have been governed under rules of rigidly closed economy 
that effectively excluded all intrusion not advantageous to the 
powers governing the territories. 

Through the exploitation of these rich lands by Holland and 
France the United States and the rest of the world have obtained 
such important products as rubber and tin. The apparent belief 
that the United States no longer would be able to obtain these 
essential raw materials if a new control were imposed over these 
people and their lands does not appear to have sound basis. This 
idea fails to be convincing, for it is the very production and sale 
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to the outside world of these raw materials that make these terri- 
tories valuable. Nor can it be contended that the lot of the native 
populations would be worsened by a-.change of masters. Their 
level of existence might, in fact, be bettered if, for example, they 
should attain only equality with ‘the Formosans, or with the people 
of Korea, who are said to hold the world record among races of 
the globe for fecundity, having doubled their population in a space 
of twenty years under Japanese rule. 

It was when the Japanese Nation first began to feel the con- 
striction of population pressure that the doors of Occidental coun- 
tries were closed to her people. The era of intensive industrializa- 
tion then dawned in Nippon and soon afterwards the I slanders 
were aggressively thrusting their way into the markets of the world 
while factories and. manufacturing plants sprouted up like mush>. 
rooms in their homeland, serving as a safety valve by affording 
relief from the pressure of a constantly increasing popestion: 
Poor in natural resources herself. Nippon from the was 
obliged to import the raw materials with which to keep the wheels 
of her expanding industries spinning. The world depression that 
followed the golden era of the twenties reacted in Japan as elsewhere 
throughout the world, then, gradually, as the volume of Japanese 
foreign trade shrank, her traders and manufacturers encountered 
obstacles in tariff barriers and quota impositions brought into 
operation in many lands to hinder her commerce, and in more 
recent times she has been oppressed by restrictions placed on her 
imports of essential raw materials needed for her factories. Popula- 
tion in the Island Empire in the meantime has continued to mount 
steadily. 

All of Japan’s adventuring in China and on the Asiatic mainland 
may be attributed to this historical sequence of events, and also 
to the imminent menace of a powerful and unfriendly neighbor 
power having a system of government inimical to her own Imperial 
rule. It came to be realized in Nippon that all the vast progress 
made in the advance of the Nation to first rank among peoples of 
the world might come to an abrupt end, and the Japanese Empire 
might be thrust back into the place of lesser rank as a power if the 
things she deems essential for continued growth are denied to her. 
Lacking natural resources she must obtain from other lands the 
raw materials to supply her industries and also to enlarge her 
armaments in a hostile world. 


The Urge for Southward_ Expansion 


The raw materials that Japan needs all are to be found in lands 
within her own Hemisphere, and for the most part these territories 
long have been under the domination of European powers. What 
precisely may be the ultimate purpose of the Nipponese urge for 
expansion southward remains to be disclosed by events of the future. 
Unhindered control of those rich areas; around which present-day 
controversies revolve, assuredly would be desirable in J apanese 
eyes, but it is assured also that her needs could be supplied and 
she would be content with much less than actual dominance over 
these lands in the south. Her statesmen have enunciated as an 
aim a form of Monroe doctrine based upon a relationship of nations 
in regional groups for the mutual advantage and security of all 
member nations of each group. This in large measure parallels 
the idea expressed recently by President Roosevelt when he ad- 
vocated a Monroe doctrine like that of the Americas both for Europe 
and for Asia. 

In this phase of the Japanese attitude is to be discerned only 
the desire for economic expansion southward, not conquest and a 
relationship of ruler and those ruled, but amicable international 
exchange and co-operation on a basis of respect for individual 
sovereignties. The demand for maintenance of the sfaius quo in 
the Dutch and French Far Eastern dependencies is at best only 
contusing ; insistence on a continuance of conditions as they have 
been hitherto in these regions is but a futile denial of the conse- 
quences of recent grim events in Europe. For the time being 
international agreement can be and probably will be reached to 
permit local administrations to work out their own destinies with 
the expectation that these local administrations will deal equitably 
with all outsiders. Some such arrangement appears to be taking 
shape in the Netherlands East Indies. 

The situation in Indo-China so far as it concerns J apan falls 

into a different category, for geographically this region has been 

brought into close relationship with the conflict in China. The 
(Continued on page 324) 
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Rangoon, Burma 


(The Engineer) 


—>5T the end of the present year, providing that the monsoon 
| brings the usual plentiful rainfall, it is expected that the 
|} Gyobyu reservoir will come into operation. This reservoir, 

2 which is being constructed to augment the water supplies 
of Rangoon in Burma, will have been created by a dam built 
across a valley in the Pegu Yomas hills which are situated about 
40 miles to the north of the city ; and its waters will be carried down 
to the city by gravitation in a pipe line. 

The decision to put the work in hand was taken by the Cor- 
poration of Rangoon in 1935 and the Pegu Yomas scheme, as it is 
known, was chosen on the advice of its consulting engineers, Binnie, 
Deacon, and Gourley of Westminster. At that time Rangoon, 
the chief city of Lower Burma, had a population of about 400,000 
people and derived its water supply from Hlawga Lake, situated a 
few miles north of the city, and from tube wells. The maximum 
available supply from the former source averages 12 million gallons 
per day and is sufficient to meet the needs of about 270,000 people. 
From the tube wells, which are sunk into permeable strata under- 
lying clay, only another 600,000 to 700,000 gallons per day can be 
drawn, sufficient for another 40,000 people. Until the new reservoir 
comes into operation, therefore, no public supply has been, or will 
be, available for about 90,000 persons. 

Rangoon is situated at latitude 15 deg. North and lies in 
the great Asian monsoon area. 








will be increased to 25 million gallons per day. But it has not 
been entered upon for the present. 

The site of the main dam lies about 3% miles from the village 
of Taikkyi, through which there passes a main road and a railway 
from Rangoon. From that village a road was constructed up to the 
works. It is provided with two reinforced concrete tracks so spaced 
as to form a runway for motor-lorries. The headworks of the 
Pegu Yomas scheme are being carried out by administration and no 
main contractor has been employed. Cement has been obtained 
from the Burma Portland Cement Works and cast iron valves and 
other special equipment were supplied by Glenfield and Kennedy, 
Ltd., and Guest and Chrimes, Ltd. . 


The Main Dam 


Two important factors had a predominant influence on the 
design of dam chosen. An earth embankment was considered 
preferable to a masonry structure on account of the lesser stresses 
it would impose on the foundation material. The area in which 
the dam is situated is liable to be affected by earthquakes and in 
that respect also it has been the experience of the consulting en- 
gineers that earth embankment is capable of withstanding distortion 
more successfully than other types of dam. Some years ago one 
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When completed the new re- "THs Exciter: 


servoir will have a gross capacity 

of about 17,000 million gallons, of 

which about 8,500 million gallons will be available for supply to 
Rangoon. The caleulated yield from the catchment area is at the 
rate of 22% million gallons a day, and the maximum supply available 
to Rangoon by gravity 20 million gallons per day. Top water level 
in the reservoir will be 215-ft. above datum as compared with 
the average water level of 135.9-ft. above datum in the Kokine 
service reservoir at Rangoon into which the water will flow. 

The main dam which creates the reservoir is situated in a 
narrow gorge at a point where the river bed swings sharply from a 
generally south to north direction on to an east to west line. The 
site is an economical one in relation to the height of the dam and 
the amount of storage provided. Sandy shales and thin beds of 
friable sandstone belonging to the Pegu Yomas series of Tertiary 
age form the strata on which the dam is founded. The intake 
tower is placed near the southern end of the dam. The overflow 
weir is situated north of the dam and delivers the excess water over 
a depression in a ridge which separates the Gyobyu River from a 
small tributary that enters the main stream about 130 yards below 
the toe of the main dam. 

The complete Pegu Yomas scheme provides for the construction, 
in addition to the main dam, of a second dam in a nearby valley 
and the driving of a tunnel through the dividing ridge in order to 
divert the waters of the Nyaunglebin into the main reservoir. If 
and when this additional work is carried out the calculated yield 


Fig. 1—Upstream elevation of dam 


of the partners visited Japan, after the earthquake shock of 1923, 
and was much impressed by the effects of the shock on a dam creat- 
ing a reservoir for the supply of Tokyo. This dam consisted of an 
embankment with a clay puddle core, and although it had been 
so distorted that though originally straight, it had assumed an 
‘*§"* shape, it had still remained tight. Masonry structures sub- 
jected to the same conditions had been severely cracked. 

At the site of the Pegu Yomas dam, however, clay suitable 
for puddle was not available. The consulting engineers therefore 
designed a very interesting flexible reinforced concrete core wall. 
This wall, 350-ft. long at the top and 130-ft. in height, is divided 
into numerous concrete panels 25-ft. wide by 10-ft. high, and 
between 4-ft. and 8-ft. in thickness according to their positions. 
This construction is shown in the accompanying drawings. A‘ 
shown in Fig. 2, each panel is separated from its neighbors by 
bituminous sheeting and jointed to them, and, in the case of the 
lowermost panels, to the foundation concrete, by copper strips 
immersed in bitumen material. Along the top edge of each panel— 
section E F—there is formed a truncated “‘ Vee ” slot about 9-in. 
deep. The lower edge of each panel has a corresponding projection 
some 3-in. deep, able to fit into the slot. Sheet copper imbedded 
in the concrete project. from each panel into the slot and the tw 
sheets engage against one another. Sealing of the joint is effec ted 
by filling the slot with asphalt. It will be easily observed that @ 
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uite considerable angular dis- 
iacement between the upper 
and lower panels can therefore 
occur without causing the joint 
toleak. The vertical joints—see 
plan view—required a slightly 
different design. In a rectan- 
sular slot in one side of each 
panel there were cast in when 
the concrete was poured pre- 
cast concrete blocks arranged to 
form a vertical channel. Just 
as in the case of the horizontal 
joints copper sheets imbedded 
in the concrete project from 
each panel into this channel, 
which is filled with asphalt. It 
will be observed that the vertical 
channels extend from top to 
bottom of the dam. Special 
steps have been taken to prevent 
escape of the plastic material 
and feeding pipes are provided 
so that plastic material can be 
added if necessary to make up 
for losses. Inspection manholes ejoP? 
are provided on the downstream 
side of each vertical joint and 
are furnished with drains so that 
if any water should pass through 
the joint it will not enter the 
downstream banking material. | 
These manholes, which are 
semi-circular in plan, also act as | 
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Embanking 


a vertical drain for the banking 
material immediately behind the 
core wall, pipes provided with 
screens passing through their 
walls at frequent intervals. At 
the intersections of vertical and yoncr 
horizontal joints the general —— orton 
ane ; | — nts 

principles of the design of the — 
straightforward joints are still 
followed. The various copper " 
sheets are, however, interleaved | 
as Shown by Section G H, Fig. 2. _— 
It has been calculated that this 
core wall is so flexible that the 
top of the wall could move at 
least 16-ft. out of line at the center of the dam without permitting 
the escape of water through the joints. | 

The core wall is surmounted by a substantial wave wall at 
the inner edge of the top of the embankment. The top of the 
wall is 11-ft. 6-in. above overflow level. Inspection covers are 
arranged over the tops of the vertical manholes behind each vertical 
joint. The material overlying the sandy shales on which the dam 
is founded was used for the banking. It consists of a sandy loam 
almost free from colloidal clay and stands at a high angle of rest. 
Shear tests were carried out to ascertain its behavior under dif- 
ferent conditions of loading and saturation before a final decision 
was made regarding the slopes to be adopted for the embanking. 
The bank is 20-ft. wide at the top and the downstream slope varies 
from 2 to 1 to3 to 1. It is broken by three berms 15-ft. in width 
as Shown in Fig.5. The slope terminates at a toe formed of Laterite, 
which is in turn supported by a retaining wall pierced by drainage 
pipes from a Laterite mattress varying in thickness between 18-in. 
and 2-ft. which underlies the bank. Drainage pillars of Laterite 
spaced 50-ft. apart are provided at each berm. On the upstream 
side the slope of the banking varies from 3 to 1 to 4 to 1, and is 
protected from erosion by concrete slab pitching. It terminates 
at a benching formed of Laterite supported by an arched concrete 
dam 40-ft..in height originally constructed to divert the river 
through a tunnel while work on the main dam was in progress. 
This dam is clearly seen beneath the valve tower in the half-tone 
engraving, Fig. 3. Buil-dozers were used for spreading and con- 
solidating the material of the embankment. They proved very 
successful, and it was found that the compacted material had a 
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Fig. 2—Details of concrete core wall 


smaller void ratio than the material in its natural state. During 
the monsoon, however, it was not possible to use these machines and 
work on the embankment was thus confined to seven months of the 


year. 


Overflow Weir 


The estimated maximum rate of inflow to the reservoir amounts 
to 20,000 cusces. But owing to the balancing effect of the reservoir, 
which has a top water area of over two square miles, the calculated 
maximum outflow is only 8,000 cusecs. The situation of the over- 
flow weir has already been mentioned. It has a length of 215-ft. 
After passing the weir, flood water is carried to the valley below 
in a concrete channel curved in plan, gradually diminishing in 
width from 215-ft. to 60-ft. in accordance with the increasing velocity 
of flow, and “ super-elevated * to prevent the water piling up on 
the outer side of the curve. 


Diversion Tunnel and Valve Tower 


As has already been mentioned, an arch dam 40-ft. in height 
was constructed to divert the waters of the Gyobyu from the area 
where the main dam was to be constructed. The water was diverted 
through a tunnel driven through the side of the gorge on the left 
bank of the river. <A section through the tunnel is reproduced in 
Fig. 10. It has a horse-shoe shape equivalent in cross-sectional 
area to a circle 13-ft. in diameter and is 760-ft. long. The valve 
tower has been built vertically above it, near its upper end, and 
when the dam has been completed a concrete plug will seal the 
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mouth of the tunnel. In order to facilitate this 
work, the 14-ft. length of tunnel between the 
valve shaft and the mouth was built with 13-ft. 
diameter cast iron rings backed up with concrete. 
This work was carried out in the open, and a 
temporary bell-mouth was placed at the entrance. 
The bulkhead which will seal off the tunnel mouth 
is to be formed of cast iron segments backed up 
by concrete filling. In order to deal with the flow 
of the river during the period when the bulkhead 
is being built, a scour pipe has been laid below 
the invert of the tunnel. 

The design of the valve tower which sur- 
mounts the tunnel is shown in Fig.12. This tower 
is also to be seen in the half-tone engravings, 
Figs. 3 and 9 which also show the reinforced 
concrete arch bridge which connects it with the 
shore. The tower has an internal diameter of 
20-it. and contains a 56-in. cast iron standpipe 
resting on a duckfoot bend connected to the 56-in. 
steel supply main that passes down the tunnel. 
Three intakes are arranged, on the standpipe 
at levels respectively 14-ft., 35-ft., and 77-ft.., 
below overflow level of the reservoir. The valves 
of these intakes are operated from platforms reached by a spiral 
staircase from the valve house. 


The Pipe Line 


It has already been mentioned that water from the reservoir 
in the Pegu Yomas hills is conveyed to the Kokine service reservoir 
at Rangoon in a pipe line. The pipe line, which has a length of 
434 miles, is made up of steel sections 25-ft. long, and has an ex- 
ternal diameter of 58-in., and a thickness 
of ys-in. The route followed passes 
over many miles of paddy fields at an 
elevation but little above tidal level. 
As it was considered impracticable to 
lay pipes of so large a diameter below 
ground level apprehension was felt lest 
the temperature of the water would rise 
considerably, since the pipes are exposed 
to the rays of the sun. Information 
was, however, received that in the Tansa 
main for the supply of Bombay, which 
is also laid above ground, no trouble 
had been experienced owing to heating 
of the water. 

The contract for the supply of 
the pipes was secured by Braithwaite, 
Burn, and Jessop. That company erected works for the fabrica- 
tion of the pipes about four miles from Rangoon at a situation 
at which convenient access was available by road, rail and 
water. Steel plates i¢-in. thick supplied by the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company were shipped to Rangoon and formed into pipes 
by bending groups of three plates to shape and welding together 
electrically. -In order to protect the pipes from internal corrosion ; 
to add rigidity so that they did not deflect appreciably under their 
own weight (a matter of importance when couplings are used) : 
and to reduce the rise in temperature of the water, the pipes were 
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Fig. 4—Pipe laying gantry 
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Fig. 2—Main dam and valve tower 

lined internally with fine Portland cement concrete 1-in. thick by 
a spinning process at the works. An accompanying engraving 
(Fig. 11) shows a number of pipes in the curing yard at the works. 
Reliance is placed on three coats of paint to provide protection 
against external corrosion. The individual pipes are connected 
together by ‘ Dresser’ couplings manufactured in America and 
similar in design to the ** Johnson ”’ coupling which is more familiar 
in this country. . 

For the purpose of laying the pipe line, a 2-ft. 6-in. gauge 
railway was constructed, running along. 
side the line of the pipe. The formation 
was sufficiently wide, as shown in Fig. II, 
to provide not only for the railway and 
the pipe line, but also for a travelling 
gantry by the use of which each pipe 
was lifted from the special railway 
wagons into place on concrete pedestals. 
One such pedestal is provided at the 
center of each pipe on the straight runs 
and two on curves. The pipes are 
grouted to saddles which surmount the 
pedestals. With the object of avoiding 
the necessity to use thrust-blocks and 
also to facilitate railway transport flat 
curves were adopted. The usual radi 
were 2,500-ft. in plan and 1,250-ft. for 
vertical curves. Where they were to be laid on curves the ends of 
the pipes were bevelled at the factory so that adjacent pipes butted 
together properly and undue strain was not therefore exerted on 
the couplings. 

The construction of the pipe line involved the building 
of no less than 80 bridges to carry it over a number of streams 
and other obstacles. Sluice valves are placed at intervals of 
five miles, air valves ere situated at all summits and washout 
valves at all depressions. Where the pipe line passes the existing 
Yegu pumping station, not far from Rangoon, it is provided 
with a valve and_ branches. 
To these branches the suction 
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after passing through two _ float- 
operated balanced valves, arrang- 
ed gradually to shut off the 
supply of water as the level in 
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Fig. 6—Overfiow channel under construction 


the reservoir rises to within 3-in. of the top water level, 150-ft. 


above datum. 


Gantries for the laying of the pipe-line were supplied by the 
Braithwaite, Burn, and Jessop Company, which was also responsible 


for laying and testing the pipeline. The 
construction and maintenance of the 
railway and haulage along it were, 
however, the Rangoon Corporation's 
responsibility. Rolling stock for the 
railway was supplied by Robert 
Hudson, Ltd., valves in the pipe line 
were supplied by Glenfield and Kennedy, 
Ltd., and the Staton Ironworks Co., 
Ltd., provided a number of cast iron 
- specials.” 


Coagulating Basin 


The water supplied to Rangoon 
from Hlawga lake is not filtered before 


delivery into the Kokine reservoir. 
About &-ths of the rainfall  con- 


iributing to the supply of the Gyobyu 
reservoir runs off steep mountain sides 
and carries in flood time a considerable 
quantity of matter in suspension. It 
was feared that the water from this 
source might compare unfavorably in 


appearance with that supplied from Hlawga lake and it was 
therefore decided to reduce the turbidity by the addition of 
Aithough the turbidity would be considerably reduced 
by coagulation, the fine “‘ floc *’’ would not all settle to the bottom 


coagulants. 


Fig. 8--Downstream slope of dam 
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Fig. 10—Section through tunnel 
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Fig. 7—Core wall and upstream embankment 
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engineers for the whole Pegu Yomas scheme, Messrs. 
Deacon, and Gourley, of Westminster, for permission to reproduce 
the accompanying drawings and photographs and for providing 
the material upon which this article is based. Mr. A. E. Mann, 
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of the sedimentation tanks and some of it would be carried into 
Experiments were therefore carried out to 
ascertain the best way of removing the fine “floc.” They led 
to the adoption of rotary self-cleansing screens of the “ Peebles ” 


type supplied by Glenfield and Kennedy, 
Ltd. These screens are made of Monel 
metal and have 80 apertures to the 
linear inch. The submerged screen 
area and the speed of rotation are so 
arranged that there is not more than 
2-in. difference in water level between 
the two sides of the screens when 
water is passing through at the rate 
of 30 million gallons per day. The 
water is sterilized by the Chloramine 
process before entering supply. 

The coagulating basin is situated 
about 1,500 yards below the valve shaft 
at the Gyobyu dam. Entering water 
passes through j-in. mesh strainers to 
a “header ” pipe provided with twenty 
12-in. ball valves. These valves re- 
gulate the rate of discharge into the 
basin so as to maintain a constant 
water level with varying rates of flow 
in the 56-in. outlet main and varying 
levels in the main reservoir. 

We are indebted to the consulting 
Binnie, 
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9—Valve tower and access bridge 
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M.INST.C.E., the Chief Engineer of the Rangoon Municipality, is associated with 
The chief resident 


the consulting engineers in the construction of the works. 


engineer for the scheme is Mr. E. C. Steer, M.INST.c.E., and the resident engineers 
for the pipe line and headworks respectively are Mr. F. R. Melville, M.INST.C.z., 
and Mr. R. Le G. Hetherington, Assoc.M.INST.C.E. 





Fig. 11—Pipes in curing yard 
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Quinine in Tropical Countries 


| is not surprising that we have.a great longing to visit tropical 
. countries, when we look over a collection of photographs brought 

back by a traveller. The graceful palm trees, the picturesque 
hill sides and the continual sunshine evoke the idea of a paradise 
that our imagination has transformed into a dream. But photo- 
graphs are deceiving, for it is nof in tropical countries that we can 
easily find that happiness spoken of in fairy tales. The photograph 
only gives a restricted and superficial idea of the tropical world ; the 
drawbacks that show that life there is by no means a happy one, do 
not come out on a sensitized plate. A debilitating climate, malaria 
mosquitoes and millions of poisonous insects, form a part of the 
surroundings of the tropical paradise along with the beautiful palms, 
butterflies and orchids. 

If, however, on the strength of photographs, we venture to visit 
tropical countries, where we imagine that we shall find happy folk, 
we are soon disillusioned. The first romantic ideas fly away with 
the first bout of fever. 

In the bush, there is no time for dreaming. Behind the most 
splendid trees and plants, the greatest dangers are spying on you 
most of the time. The finest looking fruits conceal the most 
terrible poisons and the malaria mosquitoes are more dangerous 
than the dreaded tigers and snakes. 

A journey in tropical countries without quinine is inconceivable. 
One can only live and move in these regions by faithfully carrying 
out the recommendation of the Malaria Commission of the League 
of Nations, prescribing the taking of six grains of quinine per day 
during the fever season to prevent malaria, and tocure that malady, 
a dose of 15 grains to 20 grains of quinine daily for five to seven days. 
On page 125 of its report, issued in 1938. this Malaria Commission 
stresses the fact that among the antimalarial drugs, quinine still 
ranks first in current practice, by'reason of its clinical effectiveness 
and almost complete absence of toxicity, coupled with the wide- 
spread knowledge of its use and dosage. 


It is truly a most happy coincidence that tropical nature 
herself supplies quinine, the natural remedy, which helps so much 
to minimize the sufferings of those who live in what has been called 
“the Paradise of the Tropics.” 


War Hazards in the Pacific 
(Continued from page 319) 


hostilities in China now have been in progress for more than three 
years, and it is undoubted that in the furtherance of far-flung 
plans for the future Japanese statesmen must regard as an essential 
preliminary a termination of the China affair, and a staunching of 
the flow of Nipponese resources and strength into this bottomless 
pit. The exactions lately won from both Great Britain and France 
by Japan to close supply routes into the Chungking Government 
have had an aftermath in the form of new requirements in the 
territory of Indo-China. The negotiations in this connection still 
are in progress, but the American opposition to anticipated 
Japanese intentions already havé been put on record. | 
The local Government in Indo-China has proclaimed its fealty 
to the Vichy Government in France, which functions under the 
eegis of the German military command in France. The new Am- 
bassador of the Vichy Government was recently welcomed cordially 
at Washington by President Roosevelt, and the United States 
continues to accord full recognition to the Vichy Government. 
Indications have been given in recent weeks that the Vichy Go- 
vernment is disposed to grant wishes expressed by Japanese leaders 
and permit the transport of Japanese troops through the territory 
of Indo-China. If the Japanese purpose in Indo-China is con- 
summated, it would appear that the Washington Government 
either would have to withdraw its objections to Japanese acts in 
Indo-China or withdraw recognition of the Government at Vichy. 
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Communications 


itH the hearty support and co-operation of Japan, and 
with the united efforts of the Government and the people 
for the realization of the ideals of national foundation, 
- the new State of Manchoukuo has attained, within the 
short space of eight years, such progress as is rarely seen in the 
history of new countries. With the internal organization completed 
and inseparable relationship established with Japan, Manchoukuo 
is now forging ahead as an equal partner in the establishment of 
a New Asia order. 

Ever since the inauguration of the new State, the Department 
of Communications has made the utmost exertions, within the 
sphere of its activities, for building up Manchoukuo as a modern 
State. Compared with the conditions under the former régime, 
the communications of Manchoukuo have improved beyond re- 
cognition. Not content with the results so far attained, the authori- 
ties concerned are redoubling their efforts, in conjunction with 
the Five Year Industrial 
Program and in con- 
formity with national 
policies. 

The organization of 
the Department has 
been revised from time 
to time to meet the 
requirements of the 
country, and the 
machinery has been 
sreatly expanded, cor- 
responding to the 
expansion of national 
power. According to the 
Ordinance Governing 
the Organization of the 
Several Departments 
of the State Council, 
the Department = of 
Communications has 
jurisdiction over the 
railways, roads, rivers, 
ports and harbors, 
water transport, avia- 





t 


i 
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tion, post, telegraph 
and telephone services, - _ 
as well as other matters | eee “ae oo 


relating to traffic and 
communication. The 
personnel employed now 
number 16,000, with the general and special appropriations for 
194) amounting to 28,741,463 yuan and 102,161,150 yuan 
respectively. Compared with the third year of the new State or 
i934, the personnel has increased fivefold, the general appropriations 
tenfold, and the special appropriations thirtyfold, reflecting the 
rapid development of traffic and communication and indicating the 
expansion of the machinery of the Department. In the following 
jaragraphs, the matters over which the Department has jurisdiction 
will be described under separate heads. 


Modern stream-lined train of The 


Railways 


(¢) GENERAL REMARKS.—Railway construction in Man- 
churia dates from the closing years of the nineteenth century, 
when the Shanhaikwan-Mukden Line, the extension on this side 
ot the Great Wall of the railway from Peking, was built by British 
interests, followed by the construction by Russia of the Chinese 
Kastern Railway. 

_ The railway from Peking via Shanhaikwan reached Suichung 
in 1895, while the Chinese Eastern Railway, the construction of 
which was commenced three years later, was opened to traffic in 
(03. The development of railway enterprises in Manchuria, 
now with a history of over forty years behind it, may be divided 
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in Manchoukuo 


into four stages. The construction and operation of the Shanhai- 
kwan-Mukden Line and the Chinese Eastern Railway marked the 
first stage; the establishment of the South Manchuria Railway 
Company and construction of branch lines, the second ; the Rights 
Recovery Movement in China and construction of lines by China 
herself with what capital and technique she possessed, the third ; 
while the fourth covers the period of new construction following 
the birth of Manchoukuo and culminating in the attainment in 
October, 1939 of 10,000 kilometers of railways under operation. 
Prior to the advent of Manchoukuo, the railway lines under opera- 
tion were little more than 4,000: kilometers all told ; while the Chinese 
Eastern Railway (North Manchuria Railway), the South Manchuria 
Railway, and Chinese-controlled railways formed .three different. 
systems in management and operation, a state of affairs which 
left much to be desired from the standpoint of railway communica- 
tion and development. As an important step toward railway 
reorganization, the 
-Goyernment of Man- 
choukuo, in February, 
1933, enacted the 
Railway . Law which 
embodied the basic 
railway pclicy of the 
new State and which 
nationalized all the 
railways excepting the 
lines built. for ’ small 
local communities and 
not serving the general 
public. 

Within the short 
period of six year's, the 
railways operated by 
the S.M.R., to which 
company the manage-- 
ment of State railways 
was entrusted, increased 
to 10,000 kilometers. 
Thus unified under the 
single management of 
the S.M.R., the Man- 
churian railways are 

~ serving as the arteries 
of communication in a 
rising State. ) 

(6) Strate Ratr- 

ways.—In 1933, the 
Government of Manchoukuo transferred the State railways to the 
management of the S.M.R., which established the General 
Directorate of Railways in Mukden, March 1, the same year, to 
conduct the unified operation of the lines. In proceeding to its 
task, the General Directorate adopted the organic development 
and efficient management of railways as its policy, and has since 
been directing its efforts toward the attainment of the highest 
level in the safety of lines, regularity of operation, speed, control 
of tariffs, tréatment of passengers and freight, connection with 
other facilities of communication, rationalization of routes, 
financial accounts, training and efficiency of railwaymen, and other 
matters. Simultaneously with the acquisition by Manchoukuo 
of the North-Manchuria Railway (Chinese Eastern Railway), 
in March, 1935, the Government also transferred this railway 
to the management of the S.M.R., thus enabling the General 
Directorate to develop the capacity of management to the fullest 
extent. 7 


The State railways constructed by the S.M.R., since the in- 
auguration of Manchoukuo have reached 4,000 kilometers. The 
new railways first completed were the Tunghua-Tumen Line (part 
of the present Hsinking-Tumen Line) and two others ; then followed 
the extension of the Kirin-Tumen Line to North Korea ; thus, the 
shortest route to Japan via Rashin, the North Korean port, was 
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established. Another line from Tumen to Chiamussu in North 
Manchuria was built, a great contribution to the development of 
resources in the north-eastern regions. 

The Tsitsihar-Peian, Harbin-Peian, and other lines which 
run through the granary districts in North Manchuria possess high 
importance, both economic and political, while the concession to 
build a railway to Heiho had long been coveted by various interested 
parties. With the advent of Manchoukuo, however, such questions 
at once disappeared. The railways newly built in Jehol, Kast 
Mongolia, and Tungpientao are also important, from the standpoint 
of developing local resources. 

(c) Private Rattways.—Prior to the establishment of the 
new State, the private railways in Manchuria comprised the Mukden- 
Hailung, Hulan-Hailung, Tsitsihar-Angangchi, and six other lines 
(Kaiyuan-Hsifeng, Penhsihu-Chienchang, Tienposhan-Tumen, 
Hokan, and Muleng Lines), in addition to the two electric railways 
in Mukden and Harbin. In accordance with the Railway Law 
already mentioned, the Government proceeded to the expropria- 
tion with proper compensation, of the private railways excepting 
the lines serving small local communities. At the same time, in 
order to facilitate the development of private lines, the Govern- 
ment, in 1935, promulgated the Private Railways Assistance Act, 
a measure which empowered the authorities to subsidize private 
lines under certain conditions. 

In January, 1940, there were eight private railways, including 
the municipal electric railways in Mukden and Harbin. Of these 
railways, the lines under operation at that date were 126 kilometers, 
those under construction 201 kilometers, 
and those awaiting the commencement 


of construction 95 kilometers, totalling = = = = j=... 


422 kilometers. In addition, there were =~ 2452-232) | 


also 357 kilometers of ‘* exclusive ” SE Mew g's Shae Cla ee 
railways, i.e., colliery and_ similar oie et ae 


railways, under operation. 


Motor Trafhe 


(2) GENERAL REMARKS.—Consider- 
ing the vast extent of Manchoukuo 
territory suitable for motor traffic and 
the importance of the service from the 
standpoint of industry, defence, and 
culture, a great expansion of this branch 
of communication is simply a question 
of time. 

With the establishment of internal 
order and the construction and improve- 
ment of roads, motor traffic, including 
both motor bus and truck services, began 
to make rapid progress. Considering the 
characteristics of the traffic, the Government divided the business 
into national and private categories, entrusting the former as 
in the case of the State railways, to the management of the 
S.M.R. Motor transport in all the provinces except Fengtien, 
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Building a railway in Manchoukuo 









Busses like this now penetrate over good roads 
to the remotest corners of Manchoukuo 
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A passenger plane of the Manchuria*Aviation Company 


Kirin and Antung was declared a State enterprise, conducted by 
the S.M.R. on behalf of the Government ; while the private motor 
transport business in the three provinces was consolidated by 
amalgamation, for the sake of greater 
efficiency and co-ordinated development. 
Thanks to these arrangements, motor 
transport has continued to make 
satisfactory progress, the roads under 
operation now totalling 25,000  kilo- 
meters. Motor transport has _ thus 
become a very important branch of 
internal communication, side by side with 
railways and other means of transport. 

(6) Motor TRANSPORT: NATIONAL. 
—As has been stated above, motor 
service In Manchoukuo is partly national 
and partly private. The service on 
roads important from the standpoint of 
industry, internal peace, and national 
defence has been designated as national. 
with the S.M.R. conducting the business 
on behalf of the Government, as has 
already been observed. In the days 
before the advent of the new State, 
roads in Manchuria were in very bad 
condition. During the rainy season they 
became so muddy as to cause a stoppage of traffic, often for weeks. 
Soon after the establishment of Manchoukuo, the Government 
adopted a national road policy, in accordance with which the 
construction and improvement of roads are now being pushed. 

(c) Motor TRANSPORT: PrivatTe.—With regard to motor trans- 
port in Fengtien, Kirin and Antung, the three provinces reserved 
for private enterprise, where urban and suburban traffic forms the 
Main volume, the service is being developed in a co-ordinated man- 
ner, with the participation of the Dairen Urban Traffic Company 
in the capital and technical organization of the service. In accord- 
ance with this policy of the Government, the Hsinking Traffic 
sompany was established in July, 1935, for the Special Municipality 
and its environs, and the South Mukden Traffic Company was 
organized in August, 1936. The establishment of other new com- 
panies followed in quick succession : the Fuhsien Traffic Company 
in March, 1937, the North Mukden and Harbin Traffic Companies 
in July, 1938, the Antung Traffic Company in December, 1938. and 
the South Fengtien Traffic Company in November, 1939 (this last 
company amalgamating the services in Liaoyang, Anshang, \ !ng- 
kow, Wafungtien, etc.) In this manner, a co-ordinated system ol 
private motor transport has been built up. These companies are 
now doing their best to improve their service, with their capital 


fully paid up. 
Roads 


(a) GENERAL REMARKS.—It is no exaggeration to say that 
before the advent of the new State, there were no regular high ays 


September, 1940 


‘7 Manchuria. There was however, considerable traffic 
earricd on, for during the winter months the frozen rivers 
and fields provided thoroughfares in many places, enabling 
the native inhabitants to transport several million tons by 
means of horse carts. Manchoukuo, born as a Wangtao 
State, had to adopt a road policy worthy of such State 
and adequate for the needs of the times. In the belief 
that the construction of roads was an essential element in 
State-building, not merely for the sake of trade and 
industry but from the standpoint of public peace, adminis- 
tration, and defence, the Government set about building 
roads and thoroughfares fit for traffic in all seasons. At 
the close of 1938, the total length of roads fit for motor 
traffic reached nearly 70,060 kilometers, a remarkable 
achievement compared with 36,672, the figure at the birth 
of the new State. Motor vehicles are now seen even in 
the remote districts where donkey or horse carts used to 
be the only means of traffic and where bandit attacks were 
frequent—a change beyond the dream of local inhabitants. 

(b) Stare HieHways.—For carrying out its road 
program, the Government, in 1933, established the Burea‘ 
of State Highways. The original road program con- 
templated the construction of 60,C00 kilometers of national 
highways, in ten years from 1952 to 19140, but various 
circumstances compelled the revision of the plan. 
According to the revised program, 10,060 kilometers of 
new roads were envisaged for the first period (1932-19236), 
and 13,000 kilometers for the second pericd (1937-1941). 
During the first pericd, 8,992 kilometers were completed, 
while the results for the second period are expected to be 
equally satisfactory. As the second pericd will end in 
1941, the authorities concerned are already engaged in 
drawing up the next program. In addition to the above 
program, the construction of roads for the exclusive use of 
motor vehicles is also under consideration. The progress of 
the road program may be seen from the following table: 


New Roaps CoMPLETED AND Cost oF CONSTRUCTION 


Kilometers Cost (yuan) 
1932 TUG $72,098 
O33 3,000 §.931,465 
1034 2,632 12,876,451 
1935 HSD 5,699,127 
1936 2.971 1°. 915,945 
1937 2,168 7,592,432 
1938 1,920 13,697,799 


(©) Locan Hiauways.—lIn view of the importance of loca! 
highwavs for developing trade and industry and for spreading 
culture, the Government which had created the Bureau of State 
Highways to carry out the national road program, established the 
Public Works Bureau in the Department of People’s Welfare to 
take charge of the extension and improvement of local roads. 
The machinery of public works administration has been modified 
from time to time, and now the control over public works, both 
national and local, belongs to the Department of Communications, 
with the public works sections in local governments as the 
immediate organs of execution. The following table indicates the 
progress of the local road plan : . 


LocaAL Roaps AND Bripces: Cost or New Consrruction, MAINTEN- 
ANCE, AND IMPROVEMENT 


Cost (yuan) 


Cee Bridges Total Kilometers 

1933 75,000 56,400 132,100 148) eatin 
1934 683,689 146,200 ~— 829,880 J 7°50 cc 
1935 346,133 249,149 585,281 nite Bridges 
1936 845,500 207,400 1,052,990 | 3/266 Bridges 
1937 .. 716,950 189,000 995,950 5700 Bridges 
193s ™ .. 402,751 1,891,309 2,294,060 age ata 


Waterways 
(a) Generat Remarks.—Following the establishment of 
inseparable connection with Japan, the Government of Manchoukuo 
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adopted the development of economic resources and the extension 
of communication facilities as vital national policies, which are 
now pursued with the utmost vigor. In this section, the water- 
ways, harbors, etc., in Manchoukuo are discussed as an important 
part of the communication system of the country. 

The rivers in Manchuria form two large systems, the one 
flowing in a northeasterly and the other in a southerly direction. 
The annual damage from floods is still considerable, owing to the 
neglect of riparian works during the former régime as well as the 
natural conditions of the streams. In order to save the country 
from the damage of floods and to develop irrigation, water power 
and transport, a large scale river improvement plan with the scheme 
for the Liao River.as its central feature, was adopted, a plan which 
is now steadily pursued. As regards sea transport, the growth 
has been of a recent date. since Manchoukuo is favored with few 
good harbors, in spite of the length of its coasts. In view, how- 
ever, of the world situation, the Government is also endeavoring 
to strengthen the position of Manchoukuo in this respect, by adopt- 
ing necessary legislation and by constructing new harbors and 
expanding existing facilities. 

As the rivers in Manchuria form two great systems there has 
always been considerable inland water transport. In recent years, 
however, the traffic on the Liao River began to decline, owing to 
the accumulation of alluvial deposits—a circumstance which led 
to the improvement scheme for that river. In North Manchuria, 
the Sungari constitutes a great artery of water transport, vessels 
of over 1,000 tons sailing up to Harbin, the center of inland ship- 
ping. In striking contrast to the situation during the old régime, 
ships including ocean going vessels, flymg the Manchoukuo flag, 
are increasing year after year. 

(6) Harspors.—Yingkow, Antung, Hulutao and Harbin are 
the chief ports in Manchoukuo. As the 8.M.R. emphasized the 
importance of-Dairen, these ports remained, until recently, in a 
subsidiary position. But in order to facilitate transportation 
for the purpose of the Five Year Plan and other programs, the 
Government not only set about constructing a canal connecting 
Yingkow, Mukden and Antung, but proceeded energetically with 
the harbor works at Yingkow and Hulutao. The port last men- 
tioned is expected to be completed before the end of the current 
vear. Further, with the object of creating a large industrial center 
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The central circle at Dairen 


on the lower reaches of the Yalu, the Government, in 1939, began 
the construction of Tatung Port at the estuary of the river. 
Manchoukuo is thus going ahead with the development of water 
transport, along with Dairen and the three North Korean ports 
of Rashin, Seishin and Yuki. 

(c) Rivers AND River Works.— Of the Manchurian rivers, 
the Sungari, Nonni and Ussuri belong to the northeasterly or 
Amur system, while the Liao, Great Liao, etc., form the southerly 
system. The Yalu, Tumen, etc., flow along the Korean frontier. 
The streams in Manchuria are slow and winding, producing marshes 
and lakes on their way. 

Precipitation in Manchuria is about half the amount in Japan, 
but some 60 or 70 per cent of the annual total occurs during the 
three months of June, July and August. The concentration of 
rainfall, however, means fioods, a fact which at once calls for 
and creates difficulties for riparian improvement. The central 
authorities controlling rivers and river works are of course the 
Department of Communications, which is co-operating with 
local authorities regarding the preservation and maintenance of 
waterwavs, as well as the execution of riparian works. Of such 
works, the Liao River improvement scheme and the drainage works, 
etc., on the Sungari (near Shanhsing) are the most important. 

Manchurian rivers and lakes provide immense hydraulic 
resources, which are now being steadily developed. 


Aviation 


(4) GENERAL RemMarRKS.—The former régime in Manchuria 
made an attempt to develop aviation in Manchuria and Mongolia, 
in 1921. However, the war-lords, engaged as they were in constant 
internal strife, could do little more than to provide an air force 
for themselves. The creation of Manchoukuo which followed the 
Manchurian Incident changed the whole situation in this as in 

other spheres. The settlement of the aviation policy of the Govern- 
ment in August, 1932, was followed by the establishment in 
September the same year, of the Manchuria Aviation Company. 
a semi-official concern, with a capitalization of 3,850,000 yuan, 
to develop aviation in a regular and co-ordinated manner. 

In conformity with the requirements of the situation the 
authorities, regarding aviation as one of the important instruments 
of communication, made strenuous efforts at considerable financial 
sacrifice and in the face of personal danger to develop the infant 
air service in Manchoukuo. The reward for these efforts was the 
signal development of aviation in the new State. With the pro- 
gress of the times, the Government of Manchoukuo addressed itself 
to the development of industry and economy. The Manchuria 
Aviation Company, in order to conform to this situation, had its 

capital raised to 30,000,000 yuan in 1939. With its financial 
position thus strengthened, the company is redoubling efforts to 
expand and perfect its services. 

At the start of the aviation enterprise, aerodromes, facilities 
for the safety of navigation, etc., were also under the management 
of the Manchuria Aviation Company. But in order to enable the 
company to devote itself to the organization of the actual service 
and in view of the public character of airport facilities, etc., these 
establishments were transferred to the Department of Communica- 


Railway zone in Mukden administrative rights of which were 
transferred to Manchoukuo 


tions in April, 1939. During the same month, the Central Meteoro. 
logical Observatory was alac transferred to that Department. In 
January, 1940, therefore, nautical administrative machinery was 
completed, the Department detached the Aviation Section’ from 
the Navigation Bureau and expanded it as the Aviation Bureau. 
Local aviation offices, had already been established in the provinces. 

(6) Arr Rovtes.—In the manner stated above, the Manchuria 
Aviation Company organized the air service in Manchoukuo, 
which continued to make quick progress. At the close of 1939. 
the internal air routes reached 16,070 kilometers, connecting all 
important towns. This represented an increase of 13,415 kilometers. 
compared with the 2,655 kilometers existing at the time when the 
company was established. Speaking of international air service, 
the route between Hsinking and Peking was opened in February, 
1939, while the service between Hsinking and Keijo, Korea. was 
inaugurated in October the same year. Manchurian aviation is 
now making rapid strides. 

(c) Ain TrRAnsportT.—The schedules on regular air routes are 
being fulfilled to the extent of 75 per cent the topographical and 
atmospheric conditions favoring the service. The handicaps 
from incomplete airport facilities, safety arrangements, etc., have 
been successfully removed by the Government, which had these 
basic establishments transferred to its direct management. The 
Manchurian air service has now acquired the three essential condi- 
tions of agreeableness, safety, and regularity. The results attained 
since the establishment of the Manchuria Aviation Company are 
as follows: 


. Passengers, Cargoes, and Mail 
Gan aces as — | lai sisnes 

(kilometers) a a) 
(kilometers) areci Mail Cargoes 

Passengers he. 
(tons) (tons) 
1932 995 336,690 1,545 1,620 1,657 
1933 2.300 2,618,533 16,509 18,986 15.623 
1934 5,840 3,749,292 21,696 23,869 33,594 
1935. 6,155 4,606,125 30,945 91,934 44,859 
1936 .. , 8.920 5,401,125 70,673 38,049 51,337 
1937 7,935 5,145,250 28,023 85,526 50,404 
1938 8,415 4,218,846 25,836 138,944 56,967 


Postal Service 


(2) GENERAL REMARKS.—With the establishment of the new 
State of Manchoukuo, the postal administration of the country was 
assigned to the Department of Communications, with the Postal 
Bureau as the central organ. At that time, however, the postal 
service in Manchuria was still in the hands of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. The situation was anomalous. On the completion of the 
organization of the Postal Bureau, the Manchoukuo authorities 
made efforts to take over the postal service from China. After 
certain complications, the postal service became independent from 
the Chinese hands in July, 1932, when a formal declaration was 
issued to that effect. 

In connection with the postal administration, the next 
memorable event was the abolition by Japan of extraterritoriality 
in Manchoukuo; together with the restoration to the Hsinking 
Government of the administrative jurisdiction in the Railway 
Zone. In anticipation of the event, the postal authoritics of 
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Manchoukuo made necessary 
preparations by promulgat- 
ing various enactments, 
including the Postal Law, 
Postal Order Law, Postal 
Transfer Account Law, 
Postal Life Insurance Law, 
ete. In December, 1937, 
120 post offices, with more 
than 1,000 officials and 
employees, were transferred 
to the Manchoukuo Govern- 
ment. The unification of 
the postal administration 
was thus attained, enabling 
the country to make further 
progress in the business. 


The machinery of postal 
administration has been 
steadily improved since the 
inauguration of Manchoukuo. As part of the large scale adminis- 
trative reform in July, 1937, the General Bureau of Postal 
Administration was established as an “external office”’ of the 
Department of Communications, to supervise and control the 
whole system, including electric communications. From the 
start of the new State, it has been the ambition of the Man- 
choukuo authorities to create a system fit for a Wangtao State, 
so the private and urban-centralized service, the system under 
the former régime, was replaced by a new system which emphasized 
the public character of the service—a system answering the 
requirements of Manchoukuo in advancing culture and in 
promoting industry and economy. 

During the last few years, the postal authorities have laid 
emphasis on the expansion of the service, facilitating communica- 
tion particularly for the execution of the Five Year Industrial 
Program, Land Settlement and Northern Frontier Schemes, and 
lurther for the development of the East Asia bloc, as well as for the 
promotion of intercourse with foreign countries, thus striving to 
build up the communication service as a real artery of social and 
cultural life. 

As regards the finances of the postal and postal life insurance 
services, there are instituted the Postal Service Special Accounts 
and Postal Life Insurance Special Accounts, separate from the 
general accounts of the Government, since the nature of these 
services requires independent accounting. At the close of 1939, 
there were four local superintendent bureaus, one each for Hsinking, 
Mukden, Harbin and Chinchow, with altogether 549 post offices, 
1,533 branch post offices, and 11,128 officials and employees. 

(6) INLAND Matt Service.—For some time after the postal 





service was taken over from China, the system based upon the 


Chinese laws and regulations was retained. This was not in 
consonance with the new situation so the Government set about 
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--.~—s reorganizing the system, and 
-.-—~—s enacted =various new laws 
“eee 2nd regulations relating to 
the service. In addition to 
the inauguration of contents 
certification, collection of 
bills, contact mail, ete., the 
following services were also 
introduced : 


(1) Express delivery mail, 
from July, 1937 (amaiga- 
mating the air mail and 
quick delivery mail 
already existing) ; 

(2) New Year mail, from 
December, 1932 ; 

(3) Mail with time of 
acceptance certified, 
from 1935; 

(4) Delivery of postal par- 





cels, from June, 1937 ; 

(5) Sale of revenue stamps, from December, 1937 (taken over 
from the Finance and Commerce Department) ; 

(6) Military mail, from December 1937. 


(c) ForeicGn Mar Service.—With regard to the mail service 
to and from foreign countries, it was the desire of the Manchoukuo 
Government to establish smooth connection by observing interna- 
tional usage and by fulfilling the treaty obligations undertaken 
by the Chinese Government, in accordance with the spirit of the 
declaration of founding the new State. The postal communication 
between Manchoukuo and Japan came to be regulated by the 
Manchoukuo-Japan Postal Treaty and the accompanying agree- 
ment signed, December 22, 1935. As already noted, the postal 
administration in the Railway Zone was restored to the Manchou- 
kuo Government, except for the mails to and from third countries. 
_ At the start of the new State, China was so outrageous as to 
declare a postal blockade of Manchoukuo. Repeated negotiations, 
however, resulted in a postal agreement between Manchoukuo and 
China, and the service of ordinary mails was restored in January, 
1935 and the parcel post service in February, the same year. The 
arrangement between the two countries has continued satisfactorily 
until recently, but now readjustment is under consideration, 
in view of the changed situation in China. 

With third Powers, no postal treaties have been concluded. 
But the League of Nations, while withholding recognition from 
Manchoukuo, resolved that since Manchoukuo had the right to 
receive compensation for the service rendered, it would be all 
right to start postal negotiations with Manchoukuo, on condition 
that the arrangement did not imply recognition of the new State. 
By this resolution, Manchoukuo became a de facto member of the 
international Postal Union, and the mails bearing Manchoukuo 
stamps are now sent to all parts of the world 
without objection. Manchoukuo controls an im- 
portant international mail route, since the mails 
to and from Europe and via Siberia must pass 
through Manchoukuo territory. In handling such 
mail matter, Manchoukuo is rendering an im- 
portant international service. The position of the 
new State is gaining in importance, also in this 
respect. | 
As regards the formal adhesion of Manchoukuo 
to the International Postal Union, the Foreign 
Minister of the new State made a formal proposal 
to the Swiss Government in 1932, and when the 
tenth conference of the International Postal Union 
was held in Egypt in 1933, the Department of 
Communications sent an official to Cairo to make 
clear the position of Manchoukuo. 


Postal Savings and Postal Life Insurance 


(c) GENERAL REMARKS.—With the establish- 
ment of the new State, the postal savings and 
postal money order businesses were placed, so far 
as official jurisdiction was concerned, under the 
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AS IT WAS AND AS IT IS 


On the left is pictured a train that operated in Manchuria in 1997 when the South Manchuria Railway began operations ; on the 
right is a train of the Company to-day 


Department of Communications. The General Bureau of Postal 
Administration, established in July, 1937, now exercises supervision 
and control over these services, like the mail business itself. During 
the old régime, the services were urban centralized and conducted 
for profit. Therefore, after taking over the postal business from 
China, the Manchoukuo authorities started the reorganization 
and improvement of the services. Regarding postal savings, 
financial accounts had first to be settled with China, so this service 
could not be immediately reopened, but the inland postal order 
business was resumed in May, 1933. 
The systems of postal transfer 
insurance did not exist during the old regime. 


accounts and postal lite 
The former was 


inaugurated in December, 1936, as it was a conventent method of 


making remittances and settling accounts ; while as for the latter, 
inguiries are instituted with a view to introducing it under State 
management and as a measure for advancing social welfare. On 
the completion of preparations, the postal life insurance system 
was inaugurated in October, 1937. 

(b) Postan Savines.—The postal savings business was 
resumed in May, 1933. In accordance with the Postal Savings Act 
and Regulations promulgated in Marcon, 1937 and enforced in May 
the same year, this service was thoroughly reorganized on a new 
basis. The current rate of interest for ordinary postal savings Is 
4.20 per cent, and that for long term savings 4.41 per cent. These 
savings are received and paid back at any post office—an innova- 
tion. Postal saving are now classified into (1) ordinary, (2) special, 
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Street scene in Hsinking, Capital of Manchoukuo 


and (3) entrusted deposits. The second of these three classes is 
sub-divided into («) covenanted deposits (that is, deposits made 
by saving associations, the withdrawal of which is restricted in 
accordance with covenants of associations), (6) long-term deposits 
(the term ranges from one to ten years, during which time no with- 
drawal is permitted), and (c) deposits by Manchu nationals residing 
abroad (those nationals living in Japan are excepted, deposits 
being made by means of money orders). The “‘ entrusted deposits ” 
above mentioned are primarily those savings which were deposited 
in the Japanese post offices in the Railway Zone prior to the re- 
storation of the said zone to Manchoukuo and whose management 
was entrusted to the Hsinking authorities on their resumption of 
the administrative jurisdiction in the zone. In the case of 
‘‘ entrusted deposits,” old depositors may of course make further 
deposits and withdrawals, no person, however, being allowed to 
open new accounts. 

At the close of 193%, the postal savings depositors numbered 
1,152,922, with deposits totalling 102,730,965 yuan a striking result 
for the short space of six years. The rate of increase was particular- 
ly rapid from the end of 1938, testifying to the efficacy of the savings 
campaign organized by the Government as well as to the increased 
prosperity in the country. 

(c) PostaL Money Orper.—During the former régime, the 
postal money order required complicated formalities. The inJand 
fees varied according to destinations, the rates between distant 
places were exceedingly high. So the Manchoukuo Government 





River craft on the broad Sungari 
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‘ntroduced a uniform rate for the whole country. As the result 
of this revision, remittances can now be made to any locality within 
the country, at half the former rate. 

The postal money order in Manchoukuo are three kinds: 
the petty, ordinary, and telegraphic. The petty order was inaugura- 
ted in August, 1934 ; while as regards the telegraphic order, which 
did not exist during the former régime, a system modelled on that 
of Japan was introduced in January, 1936, the post offices in all 
important towns handling the business. The number of -persons 
utilizing the service is increasing every year. 

The Postal Money Order Act and Regulations promulgated. 
in March, 1937 thoroughly reorganized the service, abolishing the 
method dating from the former régime. The postal order business 
as now conducted is briefly as follows: 

(1) Inland Drafts. Inland drafts are rapidly increasing 
every year, in number and value. The figures for 1938 showed a 
soyeral fold advance in both respects, compared with 1929, when 
the Three Northeastern Provinces were still under the old régime. 

(2) Manchoukuo-Japan Drafts. These drafts are treated 
on the same footing as inland drafts, in accordance with the Man- 
choukuo-Japan Postal Treaty and Agreement. Compared with 
1930, the year preceding the 
outbreak of the Manchurian 
Incident, the figures for 1938 
showed a remarkable increase of 
214 fold in the number of drafts 
and of 3,300 fold in value. 

(3) Manchoukuo-China 
Drafts. The money — order 
business between Manchoukuo 
and China was inaugurated in 
February, 1935, in accordance 
with the Manchoukuo-China 
Postal Agreement. The business 
continued to increase until the 
outbreak of the China Affair in 
1937, when the amount began 
to decline. 

(4) Manchoukuo-Mongolia 
Drafts. These drafts were in- 
augurated in January, 1938, on 
the same footing as_ inland 
drafts. 

(5) Foreign Drafts. In 
this line, Manchoukuo has a 
(lirect service with Germany, but 
the service with Italy, Switzerland, Holland, and other countries 
is conducted indirectly, that is, through Japan. 

(d) PostaL TRANSFER AccouNT.—This service was started in 
December, 1936, in response to the rapid growth of national econo- 
my. In order to speed up this business, service by telegraph and 
quick delivery was introduced in December, 1937. Simultaneously 
with the inauguration of inland transfer account business in 
December, 1936, a similar service was started between Manchoukuo 
and Japan. At the end of 1939, there were four transfer account 
control offices, one cach for Hsinking, Mukden, Harbin and 
Chinchow. At that date, transfer account depositors numbered 
9.213, with a total balance of 4,047,893 yuan. The service is still 
in an early stage of development, but the rate of progress is highly 
satisfactory. 

(ce) PostaL Lire [nsuRANCE.—From the standpoint of stabiliz- 
ing the life of the masses and advancing their welfare, the introduc- 
tion of petty life insurance had been held desirable from the start 
of Manchoukno. In order to frame a system suited to the special 
conditions in the country, the Government conducted careful 
inquiries, and promulgated the Postal Life Insurance Act and 
Regulations in October, 1937, a memorable event for Manchoukuo. 
The system introduced includes both whole life and endowment 
policies. The individual sum insured varies from 50 to 500 yuan, 
premiums payable each month. At the close of 1939, the persons 
insured totalled 393,400, and the amount insured 50,762,300 yuan, 
a vratifying result for the short space of two years. 
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Electric Communication 


(4) GENERAL ReMAaRKS.—For some time after the establish- 
ment of Manchoukuo electric communication was partly under 
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Method of transport on the plains of Mongolia 
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Government management, and partly under prefectural or private 
management. In the Railway Zone in South Manchuria, the 
enterprise was in Japanese hands, while in the districts along the 
North Manchuria Railway (Chinese Eastern Railway) the same 
business was conducted by the Russians. The services were in 
various degrees of development, with little connection with each 
other, a condition not in harmony with the new situation. In 
order to remedy this state of affairs, the Manchuria Telephone and 
Telegraph Company was created in September, 1935, as a Manchu- 
Japanese concern, the Hsinking Government supplying part of 
the capital in the form of establishment under its management. 
To this company, the telephone, telegraph, and radio broadcast 
not merely in Manchoukuo but in Kwantung Territory were 
entrusted. | | 

With the head office established in Hsinking and control offices 
in Hsinking, Mukden, Harbin, Tsitsihar, Mutangkiang, Chengteh 
and Dairen, the Manchuria Telephone and Telegraph Company 
proceeded to the purchase, co-ordination and expansion of the 
services in Manchuria, while striving to establish and extend the 
network of electric communication with Japan, China, and other 
countries. The present development in electric communication 
was rendered possible by the 
efforts of the company. 

The central authority 
controlling the Manchuria Teie- 
phone and Telegraph Company 
and electric communication in 
general is the Department of 
Communications, which exercises 
supervision through the General 
Bureau of Postal Administration, 
and with local postal bureaus 
as immediate organs of control. 

(6) TeELEGRaPH.—At the 
time the Manchuria Teiephone 
and Telegraph Company was 
established, the telegraph offices 
in Manchoukuo and Kwantung 
Territory totalled 360 while the 
present number is 790. The 
telegraph lines at the start of. 
the company were 13,667 kilo- 
meters, which increased to 
15,877 kilometers at the end of 
1938 ; while the wires themselves 
increased from 34,227 kilometers 
to 42,176 kilometers during the same period. The messages handled 
during 1938 were 36,000,000 against 14,000,000, the annual number 
at the beginning of the period. 

The wireless establishments in Hsinking have direct connection 
with Berlin, Paris and San Francisco. In addition to direct 
communication with Japan, and North and Central China by wire 
and also by wireless, telephoto service with Japan was opened in 
September, 1939. 

(c) TELEPHONE.—At the start of the Manchuria Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, there were about 300 telephone exchanges, 
which have increased to about 480 ; while the telephone subscribers 
now number 891,630 against 33,253 at the beginning of the period. 
The telephone lines increased from 9,389 kilometers to 22,407 
kilometers at the end of 1938. During the same year, calls on 
long-distance telephones numbered 4,223,584 against 1,929,853 
for the first year of the period. These figures are quickly rising. 
In all important towns, the system of automatic exchange has been 
introduced. In Hsinking and three other towns, telephone charges 
are counted by the number of calls. | 

(d) Rapio BRoAaDCASTING AND Rapio TELEGRAPH.—Radio 
Broadcasting and radio telegraph are also in the hands of the 
Manchuria Telephone and Telegraph Company. The broadcasting 
stations have increased from 4 to 15, and the registered listeners 
from 8,000 to 230,000. The important stations are broadcasting 
by a dual system, contributing much to social culture. 





Town Planning 
(#) GENERAL REMARKS.—Towns are the political, economic, 
and cultural centers of a country, and the conditions of urban life 
(Continued on page 339) 
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(American Chamber of Commerce Journal, Manila) 


HE proud production of P.74,600,000 from the Philippine 
gold producers is now derived 95 per cent from lode mines 
and only five per cent from placer operations, in round 
figures. Yet back in antiquity even within as short a 
Space as 25 years ago, placer mining loomed large in comparison 
with the output of such struggling lode mines as then tried to eke 
out a precarious existence without the benefit of modern technical 
knowledge and improved equip- 
ment. It was placer gold that 
first attracted Chinese and 
Malay traders to these Islands, 
and gold dust, laboriously 
obtained from panning the river 
gravels, was the medium of 
exchange. Centuries later the 
Spanish invaders explored the 
gold bearing river beds in 
Surigao and Paracale, to be 
followed after the American 
occupation by numerous small 
dredge operators who worked 
the Paracale and Malaguit rivers 
from 1906 until 1922, recovering 
within that time approximately 
P.20,000,000. These dredges 
were financed by American, 
British and Australian capital. 
While not entirely unsuccessful, 
it cannot be said that these | eR ee 
operators established any nota- SR oo = Sse: 





ble records despite the better- One of the Coco Grov 
than-average grade of the gold 

gravels in the dredgable areas. There appears to be no record of 
gold dredging in Paracale from 1922 until 1936, sixteen vears later, 


when Marsman & Company commenced large scale operations at 
Coco Grove, after having exhaustively tested the ground for 
nearly two years, and a new era in Philippine gold dredging was 
definitely in sight. 

During 1939 there were three other sizable dredging operations 
besides Coco Grove that contributed to the gold output of the 
Philippines, as well as 
the picturesque hydraul- 
ic mining that was 
being done on the Can- 
suran and ‘Tugunan 
gravels by the North 
Mindanao Mining Com- 
pany. These three 
dredges were operated 
at widely distant points 
in Mindanao—the Tam- 
bis Gold Dredging Com- 
pany in southeastern 
Surigao, Mindanao 
Mining Company, 
operating a drag line 
dredge in Zamboanga, 
and Santa Cecilia Min- @&& ne 
ing Company using 2 game = oo 
similar type of equip- ae : 
ment in Oriental Misa- 
mis, 

In comparison with 
the scale of operations 
and the gold recovery 
at Coco Grove, these a 
other placer mines take (ggaee 
a subordinate place. "@eagemee 


Tambis Gold Dredging 








Drag line dredge equipment on Curuan River, Zamboanga 


Company, managed by interests identified with East Mindanag 
Mining Company, has operated profitably since 1928, maintaining 
a production of about P.250,000 annually from some 370,600 cubic 
yards dredged. Mindanao Mining Company, which has recently 
suspended its work on the Curuan River at Zamboanga, and pro- 
poses to move its equipment toa promising new area, near Surigao. 
has been dredging its ground since 1936, recovering about P.150.- 
G00 annually from some 400.000 
cubic yards. Santa Cecilia is the 
newest entrant in the dredging 
field, having started to produce 
in October, 1938, at an estimat. 
ed rate of 450,000 cubic yards 
per year. The hydraulic mining 
operations of the North Min. 
danao Mining Company have 
been somewhat intermittent 
since work started in 1936 due 
to shortage of water supply in 
the dry season. When operating 
normally, the company can wash 
about 250,000 cubic yards annu- 
ally,from which about P.100,000 
are recovered. In round figures 
the total production of all placer 
mines outside of Coco Grove has 
been about P.500,600 annually. 
Coco Grove alone completely 
overshadows them with an out- 


e 
ivy Weghbee) 


eciere s Bes put four times as large from 

e dredges at Paracale nearly 4,000,000 cubic yards. 
- . Yardage Gold Total 
Vompany Location Dredged Content Pro- 

: . Annually per cu. yd. duction 
Yuba Consolidated Jalifornia 39,411,192 (1938) $0.11 $4.394.000 
Bulolo Gold Dredging New Guinea 1,222,000 (1938) 0.42 4,715,000 
Coco Grove Philippines 3,794,291 (1939) .26 1.OO8 000 
33 California dredges California Aver. 3,949,000 (1938) O11 390,000 


Coco Grove Has A Dominant Position 


> . 1 * ye 

The Coco Grove dredging operation can be ranked as one of the 

major undertakings of 

its kind in this part. of 

= the world. While its 
> ee 

—- oF: es 

. of 

- 


output of gold and 
total yardage dredged 
, ; » ®nnually is far less than 
a £0 5 oe ore Pe that of such famous 
. ieee | : 2, placer operations as 
Yuba Consolidated, and 
Natomas in California. 
or Bulolo in New 
Guinea, it is more than 
the average reported for 
all the California dred- 
ges. Some comparative 
figures are of interest 
(see table above). 
i aisle It appears from 
Pe ee ee §€©6dredged = annually at 
Coco Grove is slightly 
more than the average 
for all California dred- 
ges, and the gross pro- 
duction is about 23 
times as much as that 
of the average Califor- 
nla dredge, due of 
course, to the greaicr 
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sold content per cubic yard of gravel. 

* The history of the Coco Grove enterprise [aii # 
is testimony to the courage and resourcefulness §ega Gime. 
of the engineers who after many trials have § eae Se 
fnally evolved a successful method for work- § @ Ga 
‘ng the eround. Early attempts to dredge the . ¥ ; 
sround on a limited scale were generally fail- 
ures. Suction dredges of larger capacity were 
only partially successful These were replaced 
in 1938 by two large modern dredges of the 
close-connected bucket type, each with a digging 
capacity of 185,000 cubic yards per month, 
costing about P.750,000 apiece. Difficult digging 
conditions and seasonal danger of typhoons have 
made dredging considerably more costly than in 
such favored areas as the Sacramento and 
Holsom fields in California, for-instance. Hence 
a direct cost comparison per cubic yard dredged 
between California dredges and Coco Grove is 
unfair to the latter. Furthermore, the sticky 
clayey ground which is frequently encountered. 
at Coco Grove is much more difficult to dis- 
integrate in the washing plant than the com- 
paratively clean gravels of California. Com- 
pensating for this fortunately is the very much 
higher gold content of the dredgable area at 
Coco Grove. 


Small Seale Placer Operations 


It is entirely possible that other Coco Groves may be found 
in the Philippines. which will require heavy capital expenditures 
and large scale operation to insure profits. It is more likely, 
however, that there will be a better opportunity for developing 
smaller areas of placer ground, where the proven and probable 
yardage is of more modest proportion, but which can be worked 
profitably by an experienced operator on a smaller scale with a 
capital outlay of P.100,000-P.200,060, using the type of dredging 
equipment known familiarly in mining circles as the “doodle 
bug.” This consists of a drag line excavator and a pontoon- 
mounted floating washing plant. It differs from the true dredge 
in that the digging equipment is separate from the washing plant, 
and entirely independent of the latter. 

[f California experience offers any precedent for the Philippines, 
we can confidently expect to see a great increase in the number 
of * doodle bugs”? at work in the placer ground of the Islands. 
According to a report by the United States Bureau of Mines, the 
increase in drag line dredging in California during 1937-39 has been 
spectacular. Untried before 1933, by 1938 there were 77 ‘* doodle 
bugs ’’ in that state alone that dug 24,500,000 cubic yards of gravel, 
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Cleanings bedrock of boulders with Lorain crane 


with a total value of $4,134,060, or more than 25 per cent of the 
total placer gold recovered in California. The average output of 
these installations was about 1,000 cubic yards per day of gravel 
that averaged about 16.8 cents per cubic yard. By way of compari- 
son, it can be pointed out that of the three similar operations in the 
Philippines, Tambis reports an average value of 21 cents per cubic 
yard, Mindanao Mining Company from 17 to 33 cents, and Santa 
Cecilia 27 cents. Thus the gold content of the gravel of these mines 
compares favorably with the average worked in California. 

The advantages of the drag line dredge over the bucket dredge 
for operations of limited size are considerable. Principally there is 
the very much lower capital cost, which required a much smaller 
amortization charge per yard of gravel worked in order to wipe out 
the original cost of the plant. As the digging equipment is com- 
pletely mobile, it can be sold or used for other purposes when the 
ground is worked out, and so realize a fair salvage on the investment, 
something virtually impossible to do with a bucket line dredge. 
The washing plant itself can be dismantled without great difficulty 
and most of it can be removed to a new location. Because of the 
relatively small capital expense of a ‘‘ doodle bug,” it is often 
possible to work limited areas of high grade gravel at a profit, 
where the cost of a bucket dredge could never be recovered during 
the life of the property. Moreover it frequently 
happens that these limited areas contain gravel 
of much better grade than obtains in larger 
areas, aS it may be presumed that the gold has 
concentrated closer to the original source. 
Again, while technical skill and experience are 
prime requisites of successful management, it 
is evident that it would be easier to find com- 
petent operators for a comparatively simple 


-. '—eeeees set-up such as drag line dredging than to find a 
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Hydraulicking gold placer ground at Surigao 








dredgemaster for a P.500,000 bucket dredge. On 
the other hand, it should be admitted at once 
that the operating cost per cubic yard of a drag 
line is higher than that of a bucket dredge with 
& capacity ten times as large. 

A practical example will illustrate when a 
drag line dredge might be advantageously installed 
on.a small placer. Suppose an area had been 
tested and shown to have 1,000,000 yards of 50 
centavo gravel. If dredging costs were assumed 
to be 20 centavos per yard, there is P.300,000 in 
sight, which would not repay the cost of a bucket 
dredge with any profit to spare. However, if a 
drag line installation’ were put in for P.150,000, 
with a possible salvage of P.25,000-P.50,000, there 
would be a fair operating profit even if the costs 
were 25 centavos instead of 20 centavos with the 
bucket dredge. 
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Excavators Play Lead 
Part in Malaya 


Development 
(British Malaya) 

WENTY years ago several small steam shovels 
were introduced into Malaya but, although 
these did good work it is only within recent years 

; that the reol v2lue of mechanicz] excavators has 

been fully appreciated in that country. To-day they 

are playing their part in practically every development 

project undertaken in the F.M.S. 

Chinese coolie labor is of course the cheapest hand 
labor obtainable for excavation work, and consequently 
it will be realized whet a high standard of efficiency, 
combined with fast operating and low working costs, 
was required on the part of the machines to compete 
successfully in this labor market. 

During 1928-9 several excavators were put to work 
on various contracts and in the tin mines in the F.MS. 
It wes, however, the construction of H.M. Neval 
Base at Singapore which brought the value of mechanical 
excavators in Malaya into prominence. The contractors, 
Sir John Jackson (Singapore), Ltd., fully realized that 
such a large and important undertaking demanded the use 
of the most up-to-date equipment. They installed several 
large electrically operated draglines, manufactured by the 
Bucyrus-Erie Co., and several medium-sized ‘‘ Ruston ”’ 
steam shovels. The largest dragline weighed nearly 200 
tons, and was equipped with a 125-ft. boom for use with 
a five-cubic yard bucket. All the machines gave excellent results 
and proved that excavations could be carried out much more 
quickly and more’ cheaply by mechanical mezns than by the 
notoriously cheap Chinese coolie labor. : 

It is interesting to note here that all the excavators employed 
on this contract were sold on completion of the job and are still 
working on various other undertakings in Malaya. The large 
dragline mentioned was purchased by Malayan Collieries, Ltd. 

Before the actual completion of the Naval Base, plens were 
prepared for the construction of Singapore Airport. This project 
was undertaken by the Public Works Department, whose officials 
decided to use both mechanical excevators and Chinese coolie 
labor for the work. In 1932 they purchased five one-yerd electric 
shovels, from Ruston-Bucyrus, Ltd., Lincoln, England, for work in 
their quarry, and three j-yard grabbing cranes, by the same makers, 
for drainage work on the reclamation site. The grabbing cranes 
were mounted on steel pontoons. 
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Details of the construction of Singapore Airport are well- 
known : the work involved the excavation of about 9,000,000 cubic 
yerds of material from a hill, transporting the material four miles 
by rail end dumping it on to a low-lying swamp, with the object 
of reclaiming en otherwise useless area and converting it into 
the finest eerodrome in the Far East. 

The remarkable performance of the five shovels at the 
quarry resulted, in 1935, in the Authorities’ dispensing with a 
large number of coolies and installing four more shovels of the 
same type. They had already purchased another machine, a 
smell 3-yard Ruston-Bucyrus excavator for levelling and drainage 
work on the airport site. 

Mechanical excavators had, by this time, definitely gained a 
successtul reputation among engineers in Malaya. Chinese mine 
owners perticularly, showed interest and, in 1934, the Hong 
Fatt (Sungei Besi) Mine, Ltd., the largest opencast tin mine in the 
world, led the way by installing four 3-yard electric shovels. The 
success of these machines, both in handling 
overburden and the “ Kerang ’’ was soon noticed 
and other opencast tin mines in the F.M.S. quickly 
followed the lead and installed excavators of 
various types «nd sizes. To name only a few :— 
Rehmen Hydreulice Tin, Ltd., now have three 
excavators, Thong Sang Mines, Ltd., have two, 
Ban Hock Hin Kongsis have three, while many 
others have at least one excavator. 

Other Chinese mine owners decided to use 
excevators instead of gravel pumps or in con- 
junction with their gravel pumps and monitors. 
In some cases, where the “ Kerang ”’ is very hard 
or too tough and sticky for the monitors to wash 
out, even at 100 Ib. pressure per square inch, it 
was the practice to employ coolies armed with 
‘“ changkols ”’ to dig the face, the monitors then 
washing the loose material down to the pumps. 
Now, however, mechanical excavatorsdothis work. 

Furthermore, quite a number of the British- 
owned tin dredging companies have installed 
excavators for building bunds, cutting water 
channels and similar work. 


(Continued on page 339) 
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Notes on Mineral Research in North Borneo 
By W. J. WORTH 


(The Asiatic Review) 


~~ HE State of North Borneo, with its charming landscapes, 
unsophisticated native peoples, and fascinating fauna and 

flora, may justly be accounted one of the most attractive 

corners of the Empire. Roughly the size of Scotland, it 

occupies less than a tenth part of the huge island of Borneo, of 
wnich it nevertheless possesses the only good hartors and the 
loftiest mountain—the majestic Kinabalu, 13,455 feet high. Go- 
verned by tare British North Borneo Company, whose charter was 
granted in 1881, and enjoying the protection of Great Britain, this 
beautiful and favored country has made steady progress, its trade 
turnover having grown from £75,600 in 1882 to £1,835,000 in 1938. 
The early hopes that minerals would prove a source of wealth 

to the State have so far not been realized. Writing in 1878, Sir 
Alfred Dent, by whose enterprise North Borneo was won for the 
Empire, pointed out that the island of Borneo had “long been 
famous for its mineral wealth,” and that, ‘“‘ as the same mountain 
ranges which in the south of the island carry the metalliferous 
deposits extend to the northern part into the Company’s territory, 
there is sufficient reason to assume that the latter may prove equally 
rich in minerals as soon as it can be properly explored.” Sir Alfred’s 
opinion was Shared by Mr. W. C. Cowie, the other towering per- 
sonality to whose enterprise and foresight so much of North Borneo’s 
present-day prosperity is due. With an intimate first-hand know- 
ledge of the country, Mr. Cowie never lost faith in its mineral possi- 
bilities ; he was responsible for the formation in 1900 of the British 
Borneo Syndicate and later, in 1995, of its successor, the British 
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Borneo Exploration Company, two companies whose activities 
resulted in the acquisition of a wealth of knowledge relative to the 
mineral deposits of the State. His death in 191€, before his work 
in this sphere had been by any means completed, was a severe 
setback, but he had accomplished sufficient to show that the in- 
vestigation was well worth continuing. The Chartered Company, 
whom he served as managing director from 1897 to 1910, intended 
to follow ip the research after the War, and with that object bought 
out the British Borneo Exploration Company in 1916, but circum- 
stances have prevented them so far from carrying this design into 
execution, Private prospectors are, however, encotraged by the 
Company to seek for minerals, and an Ordinance passed in 1927 
regulates the terms and conditions upon which prospecting facilities 
and leases for working minerals (other than oil, coal, and precious 
stones) are obtainable from the local Government. 

The notes which follow summarize the information which has 
accumulated in the course of years on the subject of minerals in 
various parts of the State. For reasons of space, the notes exclude 
geological data, but a list of the authorities which may be consalted 
in this connection is given at the end of the article. 

Gold.—In the eighteenth century gold appears to have been a 
staple product of the Darvel Bay region, then known as Mangi- 
dora. Alexander Dalrymple asserted in 1769 that Mangidora 
yielded “* plenty of fine gold ” (which in 1785 he described as being 
“soit like wax’), “‘ particularly at Talassam within Giong ” ; 
the location of this place is to-day unknown. 
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The Tampassuk district on the west coast was also mentioned 
by Dalrymple in connection with gold. He reported that the 
town of Tampassuk “‘ consists of about 100 houses, though there 
are many people up the river, near to which, inland, there is a 
gold-mine’’; also that about 500 Illanuns, the dreaded pirates 
from Mindanao, had “lately settled here.” 

In 1812, J. Hunt compiled for Sir Stamford Raffles a detailed 
“Sketch of Borneo,’ wherein he alluded to the existence at 
Tampassuk of “a very valuable gold-mine,” but added that “the 
working of the mines has been discontinued,” as Tampassuk had 
become “the principal pirate port on the coast.” Hunt further 
stated that a ‘‘ very rich gold-mine”’ existed at “‘ Maday in the 
province of Mangidora’”’; Madai, twenty-five miles south-west of 
Lahad Datu across Darvel Bay, is well known for its limestone 
caves, where edible birds’ nests are collected. 

A subsequent essay by Hunt bore the title “‘ Particulars relating 
to Sulo,” and was written at some unspecified date subsequent to 
1814, when he spent six months as British Agent in the Sulu Islands, 
of which North Borneo was then a dependency. In this later review 
Hunt referred to Mangidora as yielding “ great quantities of the 
purest gold in lumps and dust of a very pliable texture like wax ’ 


he also stated that in the Kinabatangan region edible birds’ nests’ 


were obtained and gold was “ plentiful if searched after—at present 
the Idan (natives) procure no more than 10 catties (173 oz.) annual- 
ly.’ Parenthetically it may be remarked that in other parts of 
Borneo gold seems to be associated in some way with the limestone 
of the birds’-nest caves ; thus in an old report dated 1831 on the 
exports of Coti in Dutch Borneo the author, J. Dalton, observed 
that the people of Coti “ conceive that where gold is sought after, 
the birds invariably disappear ; therefore as birds’ nests are a much 
more profitable article than gold-dust, the Sultan has prohibited 
the searching for it under severe penalties.” 

Despite the paralyzing effects of piracy and lawlessness, gold 
was still being produced in Mangidora province as late as 1849. 
In that year the Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch Indie referred to 
Mangidora as yielding “an exceptionally large number of com- 
modities,” including “a large quantity of the finest gold, which is 
found in nuggets and dust and is very soft and malleable.” In 
another issue, published in the same year, of the Tijdschrift it was 
asserted that “‘ there are gold-mines in Unsang which were opened 
in previous years by Chinese colonists, who disappeared as a result 
of murders, robberies, etc., committed by the Sulus; the mines 
have not since been worked. Small quantities of gold which 
appeared to be on the surface of the ground were also found in 
other places and sold to Sulu dealers for small sums.” Unsang 
was the former name of that part of North Borneo now known 
as the Dent Peninsula. 

Since the establishment of British rule in North Borneo much 
effort and considerable sums of money nave been expended in the 
quest for gold. The Chartered Company's officers soon discovered 
that alluvial gold occurs in the bed of the Segama River and some 
of its tributaries, notably the Bole. Further research disclosed 
that the metal also exists in many of the smaller rivers in the 

southeast of the territory—the Sapagaya, Tungku, Telokbukan, 
Tengahnipah, Tabanac, Timbadan, Diwata, Subahan, Tingkayu, 
Dagowoa, and Kalumpong Rivers ; of this group the Subahan and 
its affluents seemed to offer the most promise. On the Subahan and 
Bole Rivers gold was profitably worked by Chinese for several 
years up to 1905, and in 1893 over 100 were occupied in the neigh- 
borhood of these rivers. A nugget of 17 dwt. was washed in the 
Subahan ; and from the Bole River Captain Beeston—an experienced 
miner irom Queensland, who explored the river on two occasions 
in the ’eighties—brought back 7 oz. after the first visit and 11 oz. 
after the second, both quantities being the result of about seven 
days’ work by ten men panning, the largest piece got being 184 dwts. 

The lower Segama has at one time or another been the scene 
of much activity, particularly the section between its confluences 
with the Kawag and Bilang tributaries; but the quantity of gold 
recovered has been relatively small. At one period a dredger was 
operated ; unfortunately, the mistake appears to have been made 
of employing the “grab” or “clamp” type, which allowed all 
fine sand and gold to escape. <A “ bucket’ dredger should have 
been used. 

The upper Segama has been explored on two occasions only. 
In 1887 Captain Beeston, accompanied by Robert Sefton (who 
subsequently opened up the Raub gold-mine in Pahang, F.M.S.) 
and two other experienced gold-miners from Australia, made an 
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adventurous journey of 200 miles up the river to its head w aters, 
where gold of a much less water-worn character than that occu rring 
in the lower river was found in all the creeks as well as in the maip 
stream. The explorers formed the unanimous opinion that a large 
gold-field existed in this region, Mr. Sefton declaring that “ there 
has never been any country yet known where gold exists so generally 
as it does in the Segama without a payable gold-field being found.” 
A year later S. B. Skertchly, an English geologist of some distinction, 

reached the head waters of the Segama by a shorter route, trav elling 
up the Tingkayu River from Darvel Bay, and found gold « every- 

where “in the karangans (beaches). His able report on this journey 
is one of the most valuable contributions to the literature of gold 
prospecting in North Borneo. 

In 1905 J. C. Robertson found an area of weathered greenstone 
on Mount Tambayukong, twenty miles north-east of Kinabalu, 
which he described as being “ in some respects similar to . , . 
Labuk blue ground ”’ (see below under ‘‘ Diamonds ’’) ; one of the 
samples sent home bY him for analysis gave 17 dwts. 12 grains of 
gold per ton, and 2 dwts. 12 grains of silver. 

A German geologist, Dr. R. R. Pilz, who was for four years 
engaged on geological research in North Borneo, examined the 
Darvel Bay area in 1911 for gold, but without obtaining any 
important result. Inthe Kinabalu region, however, he discov ‘ered 
that the arsenical pyrites which he located in small quantities on 
Mount Nungkok, five miles north-west of Kinabalu, contained gold, 
A concentrated sample of this ore which he sent to the Royal School 
of Mines at Clausthal for analysis yielded 22 dwts. per ton. The 
discovery is of interest because the Tampassuk River, in the vicinity 
of which the gold-mine referred to by Dalrymple and Hunt existed, 
flows at the base of Mount Nungkok. Gold-bearing arsenious 
pyrites similar in composition to the Nungkok ore is.worked at 
Palaleh in the Celebes and at Bidi and Bau in Sarawak. 

The theory was advanced by Skertchly in 1888 that gold was 
* disseminated in infinite small quantities through the rocks ”’ of 
the Darvel Bay region, and was ‘* "soluble i in water and precipitated 
in the presence of organic matter.”’ Dr. Pilz came to the same 
conclusion, but he pointed out that “the geological constitution 
of the Darvel district is similar to that of the Kinabalu massif and 
its surroundings,” and that, “‘as ore deposits have been found in 
the latter massif, it would be over-hasty to assume on the strength 
of the negative results which prospectors have obtained as yet 
that the Darvel massif is, speaking from the commercial point of 
view, completely devoid of metalliferous zones.”’ 

Diamonds.—Alluvial diamonds have for centuries past been 
produced in the south and west (including Sarawak) of Borneo. 
According to Dalrymple, there was at one time a, diamond- mine 
on the west coast: of North Borneo near Mengkabong, ‘ ‘at a hill 
adjoining the sea,’ but no trace of its existence has been found 
since the British occupation in 1878. The Chartered Company's 
Handbook of 1886 referred to two diamonds having been found 
in the Kuamut River, a tributary of the Kinabatangan, one oi 
which weighed a carat and a half ; it also mentioned that “a stone, 
presumably a ruby, was said to have been found in the Sugut some 
years ago.’ 

The region principally associated, however, with the search for 
diamonds is that of the Labuk River. In 1879 a native chief, 
Sheriff Shea, informed Mr. Pretyman, the British Resident, that a 
few diamonds had been found in this river. A few years later, in 
1888, L. O. Jurgens—who had formerly been employed as a mining 
engineer in the Kimberley Diamond Fields—was surveying land 
along the Labuk River in the neighborhood of the Bidu-Bidu 
Hills when he came across “real diamondiferous ground ... 
identical with the Kimberley blue clay, with all the pieces of carbon 
and burnt garnet in it.’ Jurgens did not divulge his discovery 
until 1904, when he wrote to the Chartered Company giving details. 
A sample of the rock was obtained from North Borneo and examined 
in London ; at the Chartered Company's meeting on December 15, 
1904, the Chairman, Sir Charles Jessel, reported that it was “ at 
once pronounced to be true blue ground.” The assayers were 
unable to find a diamond in four tons of the rock subsequently sent 
home, but Sir Charles informed the shareholders at their next 
meeting that “it is quite possible to treat four tons of blue ground 
of even a payable mine and not find a diamond.” 

Color was lent to the belief that diamonds exist in the neigh- 
borhood of the Labuk River when J. Saxton discovered in 1')(/4 
zircons—with which diamonds are said to be generally associated 
—in a stream at Meliao, higher up the river, where another deposit 
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of what appeared to be blue ground existed. No further discoveries 
have, however, been reported from this region, which is very thinly 
0 ulated. 

aa Silver and Lead.—Three finds of silver ore have at different 
times been reported from the south-west of the territory, in each 
case in association with galena (lead sulphide). In the latter part 
of 1884 a sample of ore was picked up by a native near Mempakul 
and yielded on assay 115 oz. of silver tothe ton. Three years later 
a piece of grey mineral obtained in Province Dent was found to 
contain galena and silver; the proportion of silver per ton was, 

according to A. H. Everett, a reliable investigator, ‘‘ not less than 
500 oz. to the ton of ore, this extraordinary richness being due to 
the presence of native silver in the veinstone,” In 1891, B. T. 

Knight, a mining engineer who was engaged in examining the 
gil-bearing strata in the Klias Peninsula, came across a mineral 
which he judged from its appearance to contain silver and lead. 

The discovery was made in the Mumpilak River ; the formation up 
to the source of this river at Bukit Nouri was sandstone, and Mr. 

Knight was “ at a loss to discover whence these water-worn samples 
had come.” 

Samples of galena from the Apas River brought in by natives 
to the District Officer at Tawau in 1905 were found to contain about 
30 per cent of lead, besides antimony, sulphur, and copper, but 
a European prospector who visited the locality shortly after could 
not find the mineral. 

Mercury.—Cinnabar, the ore from which mercury is derived, 
occurs in several parts of the island of Borneo, including Sarawak. 
“It is noteworthy,’ writes Posewitz, “that (in Borneo) cinnabar 
and gold are associated nearly ev erywhere in the drifts.” 

Shortly after Mr. Pretyman took up his abode as Resident at 
Tampassuk in 1878 a native chief described to him a piece of quick- 
silver ore which had been found about a year previously in the 
bed of the Tampassuk River up in the hills. 

In 1886 Hadji Bakar, an experienced Sarawak gold-washer, 
returned from the Segama River with samples of cinnabar which 
he had found while washing for gold “‘ a short distance from the 
entrance to the small Bole River and near Pulo Ituk Batu.” He 
reported that over a kati (21 oz.) a day could be washed at the 
spot where the cinnabar was discovered. Two of the samples 
were assayed in London, with highly satisfactory results, one yield- 
ing as much as 75 per cent of mercury. A prominent local Chinese 
who had previously led an expedition to the Bole River recognized 
the samples as identical with stones which he had got in that river, 
but which he had thrown away, not realizing their value. 

The Chartered Company’s Handbook of 1886 mentioned that 
traces of quicksilver had been reported from the Kuamut River. 
In 1903 G. H. Hone received information from native sources that 
stone resembling cinnabar had been found near the hot-springs of 
the Mount Madai district. As cinnabar is in some countries 
deposited by hot-springs in volcanic areas, it may be mentioned 
that such springs exist not only at Madai, but also on the Apas 
River in the volcanic region adjacent to Cowie Harbor. 

Chromium and Platinum.—In view of the importance which 
chromium has of late years assumed in industry, special interest 
attaches to North Borneo’s chromite resources. The widespread 
occurrence of serpentine with particles of chromite results in the 
formation of placers of this ore at many places. The existence of 
these “‘ black-sands ’* has been known for many years, but interest 
in them seems to have ceased since 1911. Dr. Piiz, who examined 
them in 1909, found that the most promising deposits occur on 
the beach of the north-west part of Banguey Island ; he estimated 
that at the time of his visit there were 9,000 tons of sand, which 
would yield on concentration 1,500 tons of ore and 6 460 tons of 
“ middlings.”” Black-sand placers also exist on Balambangan 
Island, at Ganda Head on the western peninsula of Marudu Bay, 
and at Marasimsing River, Pingan Pingan, and Tanjong Batu on 
the eastern peninsula. A sample from Marasimsing assayed in 
London yielded 47.5 per cent of chromic oxide; gold and silver 
were also present in small quantities. 

Massive chromite was located by Dr. Pilz near Paranchangan 
on the upper Sugut River, where he found boulders of the mineral 
disseminated over a large area. The yield of chromic oxide given 
by an average sample was 53.60 per cent. 

Platinum has been proved to be present in the black sand of 
Sanguey Island, but only in traces—six grains per cubic yard. 

Manganese. —Early in the present century extensive deposits 

of manganese ore were located in the neighborhood of Taritipan 
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on the eastern side of Marudu Bay. The ore was mostly psilo- 
melane, but in one or two localities it took the form of pyrolusite, 
in which oxide of barium replaces the silica to a considerable extent ; 
a valuable report containing particulars of several analyses made 
in North Borneo by C. J. Head, F.c.s., was printed in 19(4. Expert 
advice having been obtained ‘that these deposits, which occur in 
lenses of irregular form embedded in manganiferous quartzite, could 
be profitably worked, in 1905 the British Borneo Exploration 
Company decided to exploit them. A considerable sem was sunk 
in the venture, which, however, encountered misfortune, the Com- 
pany being sued in 1907 for damages by an English firm with whom 
it had contracted to supply manganese ore of a specified standard, 
which was not reached by the consignment of 2,771 tons sent home. 
The claim, which was settled out of court, would probably not 
have arisen had the cargo been properly sorted before it left the 
territory. In 1910 Dr. Pilz advised against continuing operations, 
largely on the ground that, although on the outcrop a fairly good 
quality ore is met with, at a greater depth the percentage of silica 
increases, 

Manganese ore also occurs in the region of Mount Madai, 
Darvel Bay. In 1903, G. H. Hone found numerous boulders of 
fairly rich ore about half a mile south of the mountain ; ; samples 
assayed 60.2 per cent of manganese. He also came across a deposit 
near the entrance to one of the Madai birds’-nest caves; this, he 
reported, ‘‘ forms the cement of a breeciated limestone, and is no 
doubt connected with a richer deposit in close proximity.” 

Copper—Native copper and copper pyrites were among the 
first minerals to be discovered after the advent of the Chartered 
Company. Frank Hatton, a young mineralogist who lost his life 
in an accident on the Segama in 1883, obtained “an excellent 
specimen of native copper from the Kinoram River near Kias.”’ 
Another sample, got by F. Witti, an intrepid explorer who was 
inurdered by natives in 1882, was sent to London. 

Copper pyrites has been located at a number of places, in 
particular in the region of the Karang, a stream flowing into the 
Karamuak, one of the left-bank tributaries of the Kinabatangan, 
where a lode of cupriferous iron pyrites exists. A sample from 
this locality gave, on assay in London, over 5 per cent of copper. 
Prospecting operations of some magnitude were carried on by 
Dr. Pilz on behalf of the British Borneo Exploration Company 
from 1969 to 1912. It was proved by several small shafts that the 
ore zone extended for a distance of at least 1,000-ft., and that its 
average thickness was between 6}-ft. and 10-ft. ; : the zone Was 
examined only above the level of the Karang, but, considering its 
length, Dr, Pilz was of opinion that it probably existed at a greater 
depth. Small lenses of massive pyrites, with high yields of copper 
—up to 17 per cent—also occur here. The development works 
completed in this neighborhood included the construction of a 
road nine miles long, with twenty-three bridges, to Telupid on 
the Labuk River, and the laying of rails for tramming the ore. 
The further capital needed to. exploit the Karang copper 
resources was, however, not forthcoming, and operations ceased 
in 1912. 

Quartz veins with copper pyrites and iron pyrites occur on the 
Meliao River, a tributary of the Labuk; at Pingan on 
Marudu Bay ; on the Sualog River (Labuk delta) ; and on Mounts 
Tambayukong and Nungkok. 

Iron.—There are extensive deposits of iron ore in two or three 
localities. One at Tagaho, south of Marudu Bay, covers an area 
of 44 square miles; a sample analysed in London in 1906 was 
described as limonite (brown hematite), and was found to contain 
52.24 per cent of metallic iron, the sulphur content being 0.211 
per cent. 

On the Purog River, a tributary of the lower Labuk, another 
very large deposit occurs. G. H. Hone estimated in 1904 that 
fully 1,500,000 tons were expesed on the surface. In London an 
analysis of an equal mixture of eight bags of the ore yielded 63.50 
per cent of metallic iron, with only 0.052 per cent of sulphur. The 
analyst reported that the ore was “ of very good quality, the physical 
condition very good, the only objectionable feature being a little 
copper ’ (copper oxide, 0.203 per cent). 

Iron ore similar to that on the Tagaho and Purog Rivers aiso 
exists in considerable quantity on the Karang River. 

The occurrence of iron pyrites in association with copper pyrites 
at a number of places has already been mentioned under the heading 
“Copper.” An extensive deposit of clay containing iron pyrites 
was located in 1905 in the Apas River near the hot-springs. 
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Tin.—As long ago as 1852 mention of the reported existence 
of tin in ariver emptying into Marudu Bay was made by J. Motley, 
a mining engineer who had investigated geological conditions in 
Borneo, mainly Labuan. Spencer St. John, British Consul-General 
at Brunei from 1855 to 1861, who travelled extensively in the 
Kinabalu region, recorded in his book Life in the Forests of the 
Far Hast that tin had been discovered *‘ in some stream of the Kin- 
abalu range,’ and added: “I saw svecimens . . . but no one has 
ventured to work it yet—the insecurity would prevent the Chinese 
sicceeding.”” In 1884 the Government Officer in charge of the 
Patatan district on the west coast reported that tin had formerly 
been washed by a Chinese at Bantaian, north-east of Bukit Malin- 
tod ; and in the same year one of the samples brought back by H. 
Walker from the Bilang River, which he had been prospecting for 
gold, was examined by the Australian geologist, J. Tennison Woods, 
who reported that it “seemed to contain a fair proportion of tin 
ore’ and recommended a trial smelting. 

Dr. Pilz, however, failed to discover tin during the course of 
his numerous journeys in 1909 to 1911, and it is a fact that black 
magnetite sand has often been mistaken by both natives and 
Europeans for tin sand. Great impoztance, therefore, attaches to 
the discovery made at Tawau—a region which Dr. Pilz was unable 
to investigate —by a mining engineer, Gaston Thomé, in the employ 
of a leading tin-mining company in Malaya, the Société des Etains 
de Kinta. Thomé discovered the mineral cassiterite (SnO.) in 
a valley about a mile from Tawau; here he found a silicious 
conglomerate cemented by a red quartzish clay in which cassiterite 
was present in the proportion of from 20 to 40 grams per cubic 
decimetre. In his opinion, these deposits probably covered an 
older bed of alluvial in which the mineral was present, and which 
he recommended should be examined by boring. It is remarkable 
that Gaston Thomé’s discovery, which was made in 1993, remained 
a secret until 1937, when the Chartered Company succeeded in 
obtaining from him a report based on his notes made at the time ; 
he died a month later at his home in Toulouse. 

Antimony.—Although antimony is widely distributed in the 
neighboring territory of Sarawak, and also occurs in other parts 
of Borneo, it has not yet been discovered by European prospectors 
in North Borneo, despite Posewitz’ belief, to which he gave ex- 
pression in 1892, that antimony ores would be found there “ in 
the course of years . . . as the geological relations are suitable for 
their occurrence.” In i881 the first Governor, Sir William Treacher, 
obtained authority from the Court of Directors in London to grant 
Hadji Brahim of Banjermassim (the capital of South Borneo and 
chief port of a large mining district) a licence to work antimony 
on the Labuk River; the document was prepared but not issued, 
as it was decided to send Frank Hatton, the Government mineralo- 
gist, to look for the mineral. Hatton had previously examined 
four samples said to have come from the Labuk, and found two of 
these to be “remarkably pure sulphide of antimony.” He pro- 
ceeded to the Labuk in March, 1882 ; his adventurous journey up 
the river and thence overland to Kudat was a great feat of courage 
and endurance, but he failed to locate antimony, though a “ capital 
specimen of sulphide of antimony” weighing about 50 grams was 
brought to him by a native, who said he got it in a river at the 
“back ” of Silam in Darvel Bay. In 1934, J. Robertson, manager 
of the British Borneo Exploration Company, received specimens 
of antimony ore from three different natives, but was ‘“ unable 
to make the thorough search necessary to locate the ore.”’ 

Asbestos and Talc.—As might be expected in a country where 
serpentine is met with so frequently, tale and asbestos (which are, 
like serpentine, silicates of magnesium) have been reported from 
several localities. In 1882 Frank Hatton came across “ a solid hill 
of the purest tale’ on the left bank of the Labuk River a little 
below Telupid, and much steatite (or soapstone, a massive variety 
of talc) in the country round Paranchangan. Soapstone also exists 
at the head waters of the Tiku River near Tawau in the south- 
east. Asbestos was discovered in 1903 on the Munyed River, 
which flows into the Labuk estuary, and higher up the Labuk at 
the Bidu Bidu Hills. 

Zinc, Wolframite, Rutile, Zircon—Zine blende and magnetite 
are often found in association with copper and iron pyrites. Traces 
of wolframite were discovered in 1905 in two streams near the 
extremity of the eastern Marudu Peninsula. The loose quartz sands 
of many of the rivers carry rutile (titanium dioxide) and zircon. 

Coal.—The numerous coal discoveries in the early days of the 
Chartered Company's existence tempted a high authority of those 
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days to declare that North Borneo was “ one vast coalfield.” Whij. 
it must be admitted that the claim was fanciful, there is no coubt 
of the widespread occurrence of the mineral in North Borneo 
On the west coast outcrops occur at Noloyan (near the port of 
Weston), Bukau, and Linkungan, where there are two seams_ 
believed to be identical with the two upper seams of the Labyap 
coalfield. Along the State railway ccal exists in small pockets at 
Montenior, about five miles east of Beavfort. and small “« Pipes” 
of coal with shales and sandstones have from time to time been 
observed at Membakut and other places between Jesseltoy and 
Beaufort. 

In the region of the Bengkoka River, Marudu Bay, there js 
an extensive area of coal; of the eight seams, one has a thickness 
of over 13-ft. Unfortunately, the coal contains too much iron 
pyrites and—owing to its comparatively recent geological age— 
too small a percentage of fixed carbon. Older coal has been found 
at Melobang, north of the Bengkoka River, but the outcrops dip 
so steeply that working would probably he unprofitable. 

On the north-east coast there are coal outcrops near the mouth 
of the Sugut River and in the vicinity of the Bongaya River, 

Considerable sums have been spent in proving the coal measures 
in the neighborhood of Sandakan, the capital, where coal was 
discovered as far back as 1878. On the north side of the hay a 
number of seams have at various times heen examined. In 1997 
two boreholes were put down to a depth of 402-ft. and 363-4. 
respectively, but the quality of the coal was adjudged to be inferior - 
moreover, the engineers advised that mining operations would 
present difficulties. Coal also exists on Timbang Island in Sandakan 
Bay ; an experienced mining engineer from India who examined 
the seam here in 1928 was well satisfied with the quality. 

Further south, coal outcrops occur on the Kinabatangan River 
and on the Sesui River near the Dutch Borneo frontier, where five 
seams were examined in 1906. 

Lhe most valuable coal deposits in the territory occur in the 
Cowie Harbor region. In 1960 an extensive coalfield covering an 
area of about sixty square miles was located in the valley of the 
Serudong River, and several promising seams were found. Closer 
examination showed that coal of good quality was present here in 
almost inexhaustible quantity, and in 1905 the Cowie Harbor (Coal 
Company was formed to exploit this coalfield. A colliery was 
opened at Silimpopon and continued to function for twenty-five 
years, the average annual output being about 57,060 tons. But 
despite the good quality of its product, the undertaking was 
handicapped by difficulties, foremost among which was the ligh cost 
of transport to the ports of shipment, Tawau and Sandakan, and 
in 1930 the colliery was closed down. It is not unlikely that when 
the political horizon clears mining operations will be resumed in 
this region. 

Oul.—-An oil seepage at Sequati on the north-west coast was 
examined by Witti soon after North Borneo came under British 
control, and again in 1881 by Frank Hatton. Boring operations 
were, however, not undertaken until 1921, when the Kuhara Mining 
Company, of Japan, drilled to a depth of over 2,600-ft. without 
finding oil in commercial quantity. 

The Klias Peninsula, where several oil outcrops occur, has 
attracted a good deal of attention; in 1938, as the result of the 
researches of H. Lloyd Chittenden and the geologist I. A. Stigand, 
prospecting operations on a large scale were begun by the British 
Borneo Petroleum Syndicate. Two distinct classes of oil were 
found: one “a heavy, tar-like fluid—practically a natural liquid 
fuel,” and the other a volatile oil which experts pronounced to be 
of very high value. The geological indications were at first 
disappointing, the formation appearing to be too steep to encourage 
the hope that productive wells could be sunk, but further investi- 
gation allayed anxiety on this score. Drilling was carried on for a 
while by the Syndicate, but later they transferred their rights over 
both Klias and Mangalum Island, where oil seepages were also 
found to exist, to the Dutch Colonial Petroleum Company, by 
whom four wells were sunk in Klias and two in Mangalum. (il 
was struck in one of the Klias wells at 2,303-ft., and yielded for a 
time 1,200 gallons a day of excellent light oil, but in 1917 the Dutch 
withdrew both from Klias and from Mangalum, where neither well 
had reached a depth at which oil might be expected, In 1920 the 
D'Arcy Exploration Company (a subsidiary of the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company) prospected the Klias Peninsula, but decided not 
to bore, and between 1924 and 1931 a syndicate of Singapore Chinese 
carried on desultory operations there. 
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Sebattik Island, in the south-east, was examined by the Royal 
Dutch Petroleum Company shortly before the outbreak of the 
Great War. Drilling was started, and a depth of 1,437-ft. had 
heen reached by August, 1914, when operations were temporarily 
suspended, They were subsequently renewed, but the well was 
eventually shut down, though small indications of oil had been 
found. 

in 1934 the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Company (one of the Shell 
(roup), undeterred by the somewhat chequered history of oil 
research in North Borneo, decided to embark on a thorough 
examination of the whole territory, and this is still proceeding.* 
One of the chief considerations which induced the Shell Group 
to investigate the oil possibilities in North Borneo was undoubtedly 
the fact that they had achieved success in the neighboring State 
of Brunei—where many before them had failed—only after long 
vears of patient and persistent effort and the expenditure of an 
immense sum, 

if the Shell’s enterprise in North Borneo is similarly rewarded, 
and if the finding of oil in paying quantity should be but the prelude 
to further discoveries leading to the commercial exploitation of 
other minerals than oil, the hardships and disappointments endured 
hy so many brave men in the search for the territory’s mineral 
riches will not have been in vain. Theirs is a record of heroic 
endeavor in face of stupendous difficulties, for no country in the 
world probably presents greater obstacles to the prospector than 
North Borneo, where, as Dr. Reinhard has written, “every square 
vard is covered with thick jungle and outcrops are only found 
along running water.’’ Nor is the geological conformation readily 
intelligible ; it would seem that valuable mineral deposits often 
occur where the geologist would least expect to find them. It is, 
however, not in the nature of mankind to be thwarted by Nature’s 
artifices, and the time will assuredly come when the secrets of her 
hidden treasures in North Borneo will be fully revealed. 
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* Since this article was written oil prospecting by the Anglo-Saxon 
Petroleun Co. has been suspended until after the cessation of hostilities. 


Communications in Manchoukuo 
(Continued from page 331) 


are a very important matter in the life of a nation. Hence the 
raison @ étre of town planning, i.e., the laying out and improvement 
of towns and cities according to a plan, taking account of various 
aspects of urban life, in the interest of public welfare and peace. 

The complete restoration of peace and order, steady growth 
of the new State, execution of the Five Year Industrial Program, 
Northern Frontier Development and Land Settlement Schemes 
gave rise to new towns, while causing the expansion of old towns. 
This situation, together with the requirements of national defence, 
called for town planning on modern lines. In October, 1933, the 
Town Planning Section was already established in the Public 
Works Bureau of the Department of People’s Welfare, to direct 
and supervise town planning. As a result of the subsequent 
administrative reorganization, the Town Planning Section above 
mentioned was transferred to the Department of Communications 
and expanded as the Town Planning Bureau. 

In June, 1936, the Town Planning Act, as well as the 
‘egulations for the Organization of the Town Planning Committee, 
was promulgated, and in December, 1937, the Regulations for the 
Enforcement of the Town Planning Act were issued. 

(6) Town PLannine Act.—According to this basic Act, town 
planning signifies important plans relating to traffic, sanitation, 
tranquility, economy, etc., to be carried out in towns designated 
by the competent Minister, in the interest of public peace and 
welfare, These plans and the annual instalments thereof are 
determined by the Minister after consulting the Town Planning 
Committee. The authorities responsible for the execution of the 
plans approved are local administrators, that is, mayors of the 
Special Municipality of Hsinking and other municipalities, head 
of the Municipal Administration Office, heads of hsiens and banners. 

One of the important features of town planning in Manchou- 
Kuo is that town planning is carried out in conjunction with land 
improvement. In other words, the whole area covered by a plan is 
bought up by the authorities, and the same area is sold again after 
Improvement, the difference between the purchasing and selling 
prices being used as part of the expenditure for town planning. 


(c) OUTLINE oF WorKs.—At present, there are 60 towns to 
which the Town Planning Act applies, and 44 towns in which the 
area to be taken in hand has been designated, while in Hsinking, 
Mukden, Harbin, and 39 other towns, various schemes are 
already in progress. The total enterprise expenditures amount to 
120,000,000 yuan. In conjunction with town planning schemes, 
water supply and drainage works are also in progress. There are 
now 26 towns which have finished water supply works, and 30 
towns which have such works in hand. The expenditures for 
these purposes total 22,000,000 yuan. 


Excavators Play Lead Part in Malaya Development 
(Continued from page 334) 


The F.M.S. Drainage and Irrigation Department has, in 
recent years, used excavators on various projects in different parts 
of Malaya. Most of these machines are small Diesel-driven 
draglines, although several are Diesel grabbing cranes mounted 
on pontoons. 

There are also about half-a-dozen excavators in use at Batu 
Arang, near Kuala Lumpur, for Malayan Collieries, Ltd. These 
machines include the large Bucyrus-Erie dragline previously used 
on the Singapore Naval Base. Some of the steam shovels used on 
the Navel Base contract were bought by the contractors, Fogden, 
Brisbane & Co., Ltd., for the construction of the aerodrome at 
Sembawang, Singapore Island. Two modern Ruston-Bucyrus 
Diesel driven shovels of one cubic yard capacity were also used on 
this same contract. 

Thus Malaya and her engineers have come to appreciate the 
value of mechanical excavators, so much so thet practically every 
one of the oid machines is working, while new and up-to-date 
Diesel and electric excavators are being installed to assist in 
Malaya’s development and prosperity. : 
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Industrial and Agricultural Development in Szechuen 


F all fields of economic development in Szechuen Province 

during the war, industrialization has made the most 
_ progress, a Chinese writer reports. In less than two years 
after the Chinese withdrawal from Hankow which began 
China's westward removal to Szechuen, remarkable progress has 
been made in every line of industrial development including power, 
mining and mechanical industries. 

On the eve of the war, Szechuen had only twenty power plants 
with a total capacity of 5,468 kwh and a capitalization of $4,000,000 
of which the 3,400-kwh Szechuen Power Company was the largest. 
Now the Chungking Power Company alone has a capacity of 12,000 
kwh in addition to its supply of high tension industrial current. 
The National Resources Commission, in charge of all hydro-electric 
projects, is erecting five power plants along different rivers in 
Szechuen. Besides these, various government and private factories 
have erected their own power plants with a capacity ranging from 


750 to 8,000 kwh. 
Iron and Steel Works 


Before the hostilities, hardly any modern furnaces for iron 
and steel making operated in Szechuen. By June, 1940, Szechuen 
was the home of a dozen modern iron and steel making plants, 
most of which were running at full blast. This does not include 
machinery brought from the coast to the province by the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs. The Ministry has installed a 20-ton iron blast 
furnace in Szechuen where production has been resumed. In 
addition, it is erecting a plant which, among other things, will 
house a 100-ton blast furnace, two 25-ton, one ten-ton and one 
five-ton Siemens-Martin furnaces, and a 4 ton electric furnace. 

The production of pit iron by native methods has increased. 
An estimate reveals that there are 150 pit iron furnaces in Szechuen 
and Sikang Provinces. The Ministry is assisting local mine-owners 
in increasing the quality and quantity of native pit iron for in- 
dustrial and military purposes. Szechuen’s annual iron production 
in pre-war years was 20,000 tons. 

The development of mechanical industry in Szechuen Province 
was of minor importance to the nation before the war. Through 
government encouragement, many factories have moved to the 
. interior since the war began. Szechuen at present is the home of 
61 per cent of Free China’s mechanical industry. 





Mechanical Industry 

Manutacturing of military equipment and supplies is the most 
important activity of Szechuen’s mechanical industry at present. 
At least 100 private machine and metal shops are engaged in making 
simple military supplies for the government which furnishes them 
with raw materials and buys their finished products on a piece-rate 
basis. ‘Their combined capacity equals that of a large arsenal. 

These factories are also busy making and perfecting different 
industrial machines, tools and equipment. Some large plants are 
engaged in producing more complicated equipment like paper and 
dyeing machines, transformers, motors, or Chinese typewriters. 


Cotton Production 

Big increases in cotton production expected in Szechuen this 
year, will bring the province to the border of self-sufficiency, 
according to the Central Agricultural Research Bureau. 

Szechuen’s pre-war annual cotton production was estimated at 
800,000 piculs. The demand of the province, however, was 
somewhere around 1,200,000 piculs each year. 

In compliance with the call for self-sufficiency in cotton for 
South-west China, the Central Agricultural Research Bureau, 
assisted by the Szechuen Farm Products Improvement Committee 
in 1938 started to increase and improve cotton production in 
Szechuen, especially since the climatic conditions and soil are 
particularly suited to cotton growing. Considerable increases were 
registered during the past two years. 

The beginning of 1940 saw extension of the cotton promotion 
program over 57 counties. The imported variety of Delfos was 
grown on 125,616 mow (six mow to an acre) ; Trice on 113,709 mow 
and Chinese cotton of superior quality on 13,600 mow. 


Cotton Control Stations 
To avoid hybridization and preserve the purity of the improved 


strain, a number of cotton control stations are operating. These 
stations exercise close supervision over 16,337 mow of Delfos. 
The harvest from this area will supply seeds sufficient for 
propagation next year of over 100,000 mow. 

In addition, contracts were concluded with farmers whereby 
they are to supply the Szechuen Farm Products Improvement 
Committee with all the seeds of their cotton harvest for propagation 
purposes only. These farmers are entitled to apply to the committee 
for production loans at $10 a mow, and they will be given free 
insect control treatment for their crops. The cotton seeds will be 
purchased by the committee for 20 per cent above the market price, 

The volume of cotton crops covered by such contracts this 
year include 1,212 mow of Trice, and 2,773 mow of Delfos. The 
seeds of Trice cotton to be thus obtained after the harvest season 
will be sufficient to plant 7,000 mow next year, and that of Delfos 
sufficient for 16,000 mow. 


New Irrigation Projects 


A total of 425,750 mow of land has been benefitted by irrigation 
projects completed in Szechuen and Sikang provinces during the 
past three years. The cost of these projects is $2,580,976, while 
the additional income brought to the farmers amounts to more 
than $7,200,000 each year. 

The irrigation achievements in Szechuen and Sikang stand to 
the credit of several co-ordinating organizations. They include the 
Irrigation Credit Loan Committee, the Hwai River Commission, the 
Szechuen River Conservancy Bureau and Agricultural Credit 
Administration of the Ministry of Economic Affairs. 

The Irrigation Credit Loan Committee was organized in August, 
1937, by the provisional headquarters of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek in Chungking and the Szechuen Provincial Government. 
Aided by the Hwai River Commission and the Szechuen River 
Conservancy Bureau, the committee immediately began investigat- 
ing, planning and surveying. 

The funds at the disposal of the committee were insufficient, 
and the co-operation of the Agricultural Credit Administration was 
secured early in 1938. The program for irrigation promotion has 
since progressed smoothly and rapidly. 

Present construction projects, when completed, will benefit 
an additional 96,711 mow of land and increase the annual income 
of the farmers by approximately $4,000,000. These structures 
will cost $1,836,852. 

In addition, numerous other irrigation works have been mapped 
out in Szechuen and Sikang provinces. The completion of these, 
it is estimated, will require a total of $20,955,600, while land 
watered by the projected systems will total 807,081 mow. 


Japan Faces Realities 
(Continued from page 317) 


no action which will benefit any other power, unless she herself 
stands to gain in the deel. She is ready to stand bravely independ- 
ent, saying in effect: This is my program. I am determined to 
earry it out. I do not ask your assistance, not will I brook inter- 
ference. I believe my course is just and moral. I ask no favors, 
but I will reciprocate them. 

Japan asks: What have you to offer me, in exchange for 
something that I can offer you. This is in contradistinction to: 
What can I do for you, for which you will do certain things for me ' 

Perhaps there is nothing to justify such a show of independence 
in Tokyo. But Japan apparently feels that she is ready. A 
realistic view of the Far Eastern and world situation, as seen through 
her own eyes, seems to reveal that she is prepared to be independent. 
She is not quite sure just yet what channels she will follow in her 
foreign policy, but she knows that it will be a realistic one, This 
seems to be the essence of the new ‘‘ no more toadying ” policy —4 
course of positive action for Japan which Hiranuma, Abe and Yonal 
did not offer, or more accurately, could not offer because the time 
was not yet ripe. 


